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CIVILISATION: 

ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 






The friendly and flowing savage, who is he? Is he waiting for 
civilisation, or is he past it, and mastering it ? — Whitman. 

We find ourselves to-day in the midst of a somewhat peculiar 
state of society, which we call Civilisation, but which even to 
the most optimistic among us does not seem altogether desir- 
able. Some of us, indeed, are inclined to think that it is a kind 
of disease which the various races of man have to pass through — 
as children pass through measles or whooping cough ; but if it 
is a disease, there is this serious consideration to be made, that 
while History tells us of many nations that have been attacked 
by it, of many that have succumbed to it, and of some that are 
still in the throes of it, we know of no single case in which a 
nation has fairly recovered from and passed through it to a 
more normal and healthy condition. In other words the 
development of human society has never yet (that we know of) 
passed beyond a certain definite and apparently final stage in 
the process we call Civilisation ; at that stage it has always 
succumbed or been arrested. 
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Of course it may at first Eouad extravngaut to use tlie word 
disease in connection with Civilisation at all, but a little 
thouglit shonld show that the association is not ill-groundeA 
To take the matter on its physical side first, I find that in 
Mullhall's Dictionary of Statistics the number of accredited 
doctors and surgeons in the United Kingdom is put at over 
23,000. If the extent of the national sickness is such that we 
require 23,000 medicnl men to attend to ns, it must surely be 
rather serious ! And they do not cure us. Wherever we 
look to-day, in mansion or in slum, we see the features and hear 
the complaints of ill-health; the difEculty is really to find a 
healthy person. The state of the modem civilised man in this 
respect — our coughs, colda, mufflers, dread of a waft of chill air, 
ifec. — is anything but creditable, and it seems to be the fact 
that, notwithstanding all our libraries of medical science, our 
knowledges, arts, and appliances of life, we are actually less 
capable of taking care of ourselves th^io the auimals are- 
Indeed, talking of animals, we are — as Shelley I think points 
out— fast depraving the domestic breeds. The cow, the horse, 
the sheep, and even the confiding pussy-cat, are becoming ever 
more and more subject to dlseFise, and are liable to ills which 
in their wilder state they knew not of. And finally the savage 
raoea of the earth do not escape tbe baneful influence. 
Wherever Civilisation touches them, they die like flies from 
the small-pos, drink, and worse evils it brings along with it; 
and often its mere contact is sufficient to destroy whole races. 

But the word Disease is applicable to our social as well as to 
our physical condition. For as in the body disease arises 
from the loss of the physical unity whicli couatltutes Health, 
and so takes the form of warfare or discord between the varic 
partSj or of tbe abnormal development of individual organs, or 
the consumption of the system by predatory germs and growths ; 
so in our modem life we find the unity gone which cousLitutea 
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trae Boeiety, and in its plaao warfare of clasaesand individiiaJsj 
abnormal development of some to the detriment of others, and 
conBumption of the organism by masses of social parasites. It 
the word disease is applicable anywhere, I should say it is — 
both in its direct and its derived sense — to the civilised 
societies of to-day. 

Again, mentally, is not onr condition anything but satis- 
factory 1 I am not alluding to the number and importance of 
the lunatic asylums which cover our land, nor to the fact that 
maladies of the brain and nervous system are now bo com- 
mon ; but t» the strange sense of mental unrest which marks 
our populations, and which amply justifies Ruskin's cutting 
epigram: that our two objects in life are, "Whatever wo 
have — to get more ; and wherever we are — to go aomewhero 
elae," This sense of unrest j of disease, penetrates down even 
into the deepest regions of mnn'a being — into his moral nature 
— disclosing itself there, as it has done in all nations notably 
at the time of their full civilisation, as the sense of Sin. All 
down the Christian centimes we find this strange sense of 
inward strife and discord developed, in marked contrast to the 
naive insouciance of the pagau and primitive woi-ld; and, what 
IB strangest, we even find people glorying in thia conaciousneas 
— which, while it may be the harbinger of better things to 
come, is and can be in itself only the evidence of loss of unity 
and therefore of ill-health, in the very centre of human life. 

Of courao we are aware with regard to Civilisation that the 
word is sometimes used in a kind of ideal sense, as to indicate 
a state of future culture towards which we are tending — the 
implied assumption being that a sufficiently long courae of top 
hats and telephones will in the end bring us to this ideal con- 
dition ; while any little drawbacks in the process, such as we 
have just pointed out, are explained as being merely accideutal 
Ind temporary. Muu sometimes speak of civilising and 
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ennobling influences as if the two terms were interchangeable, 
and of course if they like to use the word Civilisation in this 
sense they have a rigbt to ; but whether the actual tendencies 
of modem life taken in the tnasa are ennobling (except in a 
quite indirect way hereafter to be dwelt upon) ie to say the 
least a doubtful question. Any one who would get an idea of 
the glorioua being that ia as a matter of fact being turned out 
by the present process should read Ur. Kay Eobinson'a article 
in ibe Nineteenth Century for May, 1683, in which he pro- 
phesies (quite solemnly and in the name of science) that tBe 
hiiniau being of the future will be a toothless, bald, toeless 
creature with Qaccid muscles and limbs almost incapable of 
locomotion ! 

Perhaps it is safer on the whole not to use the word 
Civilisation in such ideal sense, but to limit its use (as is done 
to-day by all writers on primitive society) to a definite 
'historical stage thi-ough which the vaiioiis nations pass, and 
in which we actually find oureelvea at the present time. 
Though there is of coui-se a difficulty in marking the com- 
mencement of any period of historical evolution very defiuitely, 
yet all students ot this subject agree that the growth of 
property and the ideas and institutions flowing from it did at 
a certain point bring about such a change in the structure of 
human society that the new stage might fairly be diatinguished 
from the earlier stngsa of Savagery and Barbarism by a 
separate term. \ The growth of wealth, it is shown, and with 
it the conception of private property, brought on certain very 
definite new forma of social "Gfe; it destroyed the ancient 
^jfltem of society based upon the gena, that is, a society of 
equals founded upon blood-rolationship, and introduced a 
Hociety ot claaaea founded upon differences of material possea- 
aiou ; it destroyed the ancient system of mother-right and 
inheritance through the female line, and turned the woman 
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lato the property of the man; it brought with it private 
^rahip of land, and so created a oTaaa of landless aliens, 
and a whole Bystom of rent, mortgage, interest, &a. ; it intro- 
duced slavery, serfdom and wage-labor, which are only 
various forma of the dominance of one class over another ; and 
to rivet these anthoritiea it created the State and the police- 
man. Every race that we know, that ha^ become what wa 
call civilised, has passed thro' these changes ; and though the 
details may vary and have varied a little, the main order ot 
change has been practically the same in all cases. We are 
justified therefore in calUug Civilisation a historical Btage,"7 1 
whose commencomont dates roughly from the division of 
society into olasaea founded on property, and the adoption of . 
class-government. Lewis Morgan in his AncieiU Society adds 
the invention of writing and the consequent adoption 
written History and written Law ; Eugela in his Uraprung der 
Familie, des I'rivat-tigenihumi tind des Staats points out the 
importance of the appearance of the Merchant, even in his ' 
moat primitive form, as a mark of the civilisation-period ; 
while the French writers of the last century made a good 
point in inventing the term natioTts policies (policemaniscd t 
nations) as a substitute for civilised nations ; for perhaps there 
is no better or more universal mark of the period we are C' 
sidering, and of its social degradation, than the appearance 
the crawling phenomenon in question. [Imagine the rage of 
any decent North Amerioan Indians if they had been told they 
required policemen to keep them in order !] 

If we take this historical definition of Civilisation, we shall 
see that our English Civilisation began hardly more than a 
thousand years ago, and even so the remains of the mora 
primitive society lasted long after that. In the case of 
Borne — if we reckon from the later times of the early kings 
J to the fall of llome — we have again about a thousand 
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years. The Jewiah civilisation from David and Solomon 
downwards lasted — with breaks — somewhat over a thousand 
years ; the Groak civilisation leaa ; the Egyptian coDaideraWy 
more ; but the important points to see are, first, that the 
process has been quite similar in character in these various 
II (and numerous other) cases, ^ quite as similar in fact as the 
■ ' course of the same disease iu various persons; and secondly 
that in no case, as said before, has any nation come ihrovgh 
and passed beyond this stage ; but that in most cases it has 
Buccumbed soon after the main symptoms had been developed. 
But it will be said. It may be true that civilisation regarded 
as a stage of human history presents some features of disease ; 
but is there any reason for aupposing that disease in some form 
or other was any less present in the previous stage — that of 
Barbarism I To which I reply, I think there is good reason. 
Without committing ourselves to the lanlikely theory that the 
" noble savage " was an ideal human being physically or in any 
other respect, and while certain that in many points he was 
decidedly inferior to the civilised man, I think we must allow 
him the superiority in some directions ; and one of these was 
his comparative freedom from disease. Lewis Morgan, who 
grew up among the Iroquois Indians, and who probably knew 
the North American natives as well as any white man has ever 
done, says (in his Ancient Societi/, p. 45), " Barbarism ends 
with the production of grand Barbarians." And though there 
are no native races on the earth to-day who are actually in the 
latest and most advanced stage of Barbarism*; yet if we take 
the most advanced tribes that we know of — such oa the said 
Iroquois Indiana of twenty or thirty years ago, some of the 
Katfir tribes round Lake Nyassa in Africa, now (and possibly 
tor a few years more) comparatively untouched by civilisation, 
' For proof I muBt refer the reader to Engela, or to hie own Btndios 
ol hiatocy. 

Siij like the Homeric Greeks, or tlie Spartans of tlie Lycuigus period. 
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r the tribea along the rivor TJaupce, 30 or 40 years back, of 
Wallace's Travels on the Amason — all tribes in what Morgan 
would call the middh stage of Barliarism — we undoubtedly in 
each case discover a fine aud (which ia our point here) healthy 
people, Captaiu Cook in his first Voyage says of the natives 
of Otaheite, " We saw no critical disease during our stay upon 
the island, and but few instances of sickness, which were 
accidental fits of the colio; " and, later on, of the New Zeal- 
anders, " They enjoy perfect and uninterrupted health. In all 
our visits to their towns, where young aud old, men and 
women, crov^ded about us .... we never saw a single person 
who appeared to have any bodily complaint, nor among the 
numbers we have seen naked did wc ouco perceive the alight- 
est eruption upon the skin, or any marks that an eruption hail 
left behind." These are pretty strong words. Of course 
diseases exist among such peoples, even where they have 
never been in contact with civilisation, but I think we may 
say that among the higher types of savages they are rarer, and 
nothing like so various and so prevalent as they are in our 
modem life ; while the power of recovery from wounds (whicli 
are of course the most frequent form of disablement) ia gen- 
erally admitted to be something astonishing. Speaking ot the 
Kaffira, J. G. Wood says, " Their state of health enables them 
to survive injuries which would be almost instantly fiital to any 
t civilised European." Mr. Frank Dates in his Diary' mentions 
i the case of a man who was condemned to death by the king. 
He was hacked down with axes, and left for dead, " What 
must have been intended for the coup de grace n'aa a out in 
the back ot the head, which had chipped a large piece out of 
the skuU, and must have been meant to cut the spinal cord 
where it joins the brain. It had however been made a little 
higher than this, but had left such a wound as I should have 
> Malahih f.and and the Vicloria FaUa. p. 209. 



thought that no one could have survived , . . when I held thsfl 
lantliora to investigate the wound I started back in amaze- 1 
ment to see a hole at the base of the skull, perhaps two inches 
long and an inch and ft half wide, and I will not venture to 
Bay how daep, but the depth too must have been an affair of 
inches. Of course this hole penetrated into the suhatance of 
the brain, and probably for some distance. I dare say a 
monse could have sat in it." Yet the man was not so much 
diBOoncerted. Like Old King Cole, "He asked for a pips 
and a drink of brandy," and ultimately made a perfect re- 
covery I Of course it might be said that such a story only 
proves the lowneas of organisation of the brains of Bavagea ; 
but to the Kaffirs at any rate this would not apply ; they are 
a quick-witted race, with large brains, and exceedingly acute 
in argument, as Colenso found to his cost. Another point 
which indicates superabuiidaot health is the amazing animal 
spirits of these native races ! The shouting, singing, dancing 
kept np nights long among the Kaffirs are eihaustmg merely 
to witness, while the graver North American Indian eshibit§ 
a corresponding power of life in his eagerness for battle o 
stoio resistance of paiu.'^ 

Similarly when we come to coneider the social life of thn 
wilder racos^however rndimentaiy and undeveloped it may* 
be — the almost universal testimony of students and travelers 
is that within its limits it is more harmonious and compact 
than that of the civilised nations. Tiie members of the tribe 
are not organically at warfare with each other ; society is not 
divided into classes which prey upon each other ; nor is it 

' A similar physical health and power of life ^ro nho devslopcil among 
EuropcaDB who hare lived for long periods in mare native cooditionB. 
It la not to our raet, which is probably saperior to any in capacity, 
bat to the state in which we live that we must Ascribe our defect io 
thii porttcalar matter. 
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OonHiimad by parasites. There ia more true social unity, less 
of disease. Though the cuatoma of eacli tvibe are rigid, ab- 
surd, find often /rightfully cruel, '^ and though all outsidera 
are liable to be regiirdcd as enemies, yet within thou liiaiu 
the membera live peacefully together — their purauita, their 
work, are undertaken iu common, thieving and violence are 
rare, social fet-ding and community of interest are strong, " In 
their own bauda Indians are perfectly honest. In all my in- 
tercourae with them I have heard of not over half-a-dozen 
c«.Be8 of eueh theft. But this wouderfully exceptional honesty 
extends no further than to the members of his immediate 
band. To all outside of it, the Indian is not only one of the 
most arrant thieves in the world, but thia quality or faculty ia 
held in the higheat estimation," (Dodge, p. C4.) If a man 
set out on a journey (this among the Kaffirs) " he need not 
trouble himeelf about provisioDB, for he is sure to fall in with 
some hut, or perhaps a village, and is equally sure of obtain- 
ing both food and shelter."' "I have lived," says A, K. 
Wallace iu his Malat/ Archipelago (vol. II. p. 460), " with 
communitiea in South America and the East, who have no 
laws or law courts, but the public opinion of tbe village . . . 
yet each man acrupulously respects the rights of his fellowSj 
and any infraction of those rights rarely takes place. In anch 
a community all are nearly equal. There arc none of those 
wiile ditstinctiona of education and ignorance, wealth and 
poverty, master and servant, which are the product of our 
civilisation." Indeed this commvnity of life in the early 
societies, this absence of division into classes, and of the con- 
trast between rich and poor, is now admitted on all sides as. 
a marked feature of difference between the conditions of the 
primitive and of civilised man.^ 

Ijidians. 



• Wooda XaCintI IlUlory of Man. 



3 See A[ipcii(tis 



Lastly, with regard to the mental condition of the Barbarian, 
probably no one will be found to dispute the contention that 
he ia more easy minded tuid that his conBcioiianess of Sin is less 
developed than in hia ciyiliaed brother. Our unrest ia the 
penalty we pay for our wider life. Tho missionary retires 
routed from the savage in whom be can awake no senae of 
his supreme wickcdncse. An American lady had a Berrant, 
a negro-woman, who on one occasion asked leave of absence 
for the nest morning, saying she wished to attend the 
Holy Conimnnion ? "I have no objection," said the mis- 
tress, " to grant you leave ; but do you think you ought 
know you have never said 



to attend Communion 1 
you were sorry about that 
" Lor" misBiiH," replied the i 
an old goose stand belwiit i 
Master I " But joking apart, f 



last week." 
omau, " do ye think I'd let 
10 and my Blessed Ijord and 
id however necessary for man's 
ultimate evolution may be the temporary development of this 
conEciouaness of Sin, we cannot help seeing that tho condition 
of the mind in which it is absent is tho most distinctively 
kealthy ; nor can it be concealed that soma of the greatest 
works of Art have been produced by people like the earlier 
Greeks, in whom it was absent ; and could not possibly have 
been produced where it was strongly developed. 

Though &a already said, the latest stage of Barbarism, i.e., 
that just preceding Civilisation, is unrepresented on the earth 
to-day, yet we have in the Homeric and other dawn-literature 
of the various nations indirect records of this stage ; and these 
records assure us of a condition of man very similar to, 
though somewhat more developed than, the condition of the 
eiisting races I have mentioned above. Besides this, we have 
in the numerous traditions of tho Golden Age,^ legends of the 
Fall, rjjc, a curious fact which suggests to us that a great 
number of races in advancing towards Civilisation were con- 
See Appendix. 
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scious at eomo point or other of having lost a primitive con- 
dition of ease and contentment, and that tbey embodied this j 
conaciousnese, with poetical adommont and licence, in im- i 
aginative legends of the earlier Paradise. Some people in- 
deed, seeing the nniversality of these etoriea, and the remark- 
able fragments of wisdom embedded in them and other 
extremely ancient myths and writings, have supposed that 
there really was a general prehistoric Eden-garden or Atlantis ; 
but the necessities of the case hardly Ecem to compel this 
BUpposition. Thnt each human sou! however bears within it- 1 
self some kind of reminiscence of a more harmonious and ) 
perfect state of being, which it has at some time experienced, i 
Beema to me a conclusion difficult to avoid ; and this by itself 
might give rise to manifold traditions aud myths. 
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However all this may be, the question immediately before us 
— having established the more healthy, though more limited, 
condition of the pre-civilisation peoples — is, why this lapse or 
fall % What is the meaning of this manifold and intensified 
manifeatation of Disease — physical, social, intellectual, and 
moral \ what is its place and part in the great whole of human 
evolution t 

And this involves us in a digression, which must occupy a 

ff pages, on the nature of Health. 

When we come to analyse the conception of Disease, physical 
'Or mental, in society or in the individual, it evidently means, 

already hinted once or twice, lo&t of wwiiy. Health, there- 
fbre, should mean unity, and it is ciirioiis that the history of 
the word entirely corroborates this idea. As is well known, 
the words health, whole, holy, are from the same stock ; and 
they indicate to us tlie fact that fai' back in the past those who 



created tbis group of words had a conception of the meaning 
of Health very different from ours, and which they embodied 
unconaoionaly in the word itself and its strange relatives. 

These are, for instance, and among othei-s : heal, hallow, hale, 
holy, whole, wholesome; German beilig, Heiland (the Saviour) ; 
Latin salua (as in salutation, salvation) ; Greek kalos ; also 
compare hail 1 a salutation, and, less certainly connected, the 
root hal, to breathe, as in inhale, exhale — French haleine — 
Italian and French alma and &me (the soul) ; compare the 
Latin spiritus, spirit or btcath, and Sanskrit itman, breath or 

Wholeness, holiness ..." it thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of Ught." ..." thy faith hath made thee 

The idea seems to be a positive one — a condition ot the body 
in which it is an entirety, a unity — a central force maintaining 
that condition; and disease being the break-up — or break-down 
— of that entirety into multiplicity. 

The peculiarity about our modem conception of Health ia 
that it seems to be a purely negative one. So impressed are 
we by the myriad presence of Disease — so numerous its 
dangers, so Buddeii and unf ore tellable its attacks^tbat we 
have come to look upon hcidth as the mere absence of the 
same. As a solitary spy picks his way through a hostile camp 
at night, sees the enemy sitting round his fires, and trembles 
at the crackling of a twig beneath his feet — so the traveler 
thro' this world, comforter in one band and physic-bottle in the 
other, must pick his way, fearful lest at any time he disturb 
the sleeping legions of death— thrice blessed if by any means, 
steering now to the right and now to the left, and thinking 
only of his personal safety, he pass by without discovery to the 
other side. 

Health with us ia a negative thing. It is a neulrahaation of 
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OppoBing dangers. It is to be neither rhecmatic nor gouty, 
ConsiomptiTo nor bilious, to be untroubled by lieadaohe, back- 
ache, beart-acbe or any of the " thousand natural shocka that 
flesh is heir to." These are the realities. Health is the mere 
negation of them. 

The modern notion, and which has evidently iu a very 
subtle way penetrated the whole thought of to-day, ia that the 
essential fact of life is the existence of innumerable external 
forces, which, by a very delicate balance and difBcult to main- 
tain, concur to produce Man^who iu consequence may at any 
moment be destroyed again by the non-coucurrence of those 
forces. The older notion apparently is that the essential fact 
of life u Man himself ; and that the external forces, so-called, 
ave in some way subsidiary to this fact — that they may aid hia 
expression or manifestation, or that they may hinder it, but 
that they cnn neither create nor annihilate the Man. Probably ■ 
both ways of looking at the subject are important ; there is a 
man that can be destroyed, and there is a man that cannot be 
destroyed. The old words soul and body indicate this contrast ; 
but like all words they are subject to the defect that they are 
an attempt to draw a line where no line can ultimately be 
drawn ; they mark a contrast wheie, iu fact, there is only ^ 
continuity — for between the little mortal man who dwells here 
and now, and the divine and universal Man who also forma a 
pait of our consciousness, is there not a perfect gradation of \f 
being, and where {if anywhere) is there a golf fixed % Together 
they form a unit, and each is necessary to the other : the first 
cannot do witliout the second, and the second cannot get along 
at all without the first. To use the words of Angelus Silesiua 

[ (quoted by Schopenhauer), "Ich weiss das ohne mioh Gott nicht 

I an Nu kann Icben," 

I According then to the elder conception, and perhaps 

I according to an elder esperienee, man to be really healthy must 
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be a unit, an entirety — his more exteraal and momeatary self 
standing in BOme kind of filial relation to his more univei'sal 
and incorruptible part — bo that not only the remotest and 
outermost regions of the body, and all the assimilative secretive 
and other processes belonging thereto, but even the thoughts 
and passions of the mind itself, stand in direct and clear 
relationship to it, the final and absolute transparency of the 
mortal creature. And thus this divinity in each creature, 
being that which constitutes it aud causes it to cohere 
together, was conceived of as that creature's saviour, healer — 
healer of wounds of body and wounds of heart — the Man within 
the man, whom it was not only possible to know, but whom to 
know and be united with was the alone salvation. This, I take 
it, was the law of health — and of holiness — as accepted at some 
elder time of human history, and by us seen as thro' a glass 
darkly. 

And the condition of disease, aud of ain, under the same 
view, was the reverse of this. Enfeeblement, obscuration, 
duplicity — the central radiation blocked ; leaser and insubord- 
inate centres estabhshing and asserting themselves as against 
it J division, discord, possession by devils. 

Thus in the body, the establishment of an insubordinate 
centre — a boil, a tmnor, the introduction and spread of a germ 
with innumerable progeny throughout the system, the enlarge- 
ment out of all reason of an existing organ — means disease. In 
the mind, disease begins when any passion asserts itself as an 
independent centre of thought and action. The condition of 
health in the mind is loyalty to the divine Man within it.^ 
But if loyalty to money become an independent centre of life, 
or greed of knowledge, or of fame, or of drink ; jealousy, lust, 

■ No words or tboory even of morality can express or formuisle this — 
DO enthronement of any virtue can take ita place; for all viitne 
Enthroned before our humanity tiEComes vico, aud worae thao sic*. 
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1 the loTB of approbation ; or mere following after any 8o-ca!led 

' virtue for itself — purity, humility, conaiateacy, or what not — 
these may grow to seriously endanger the other. They are, 
or should be, subordinates; and though over a long period 
their iDsubordinatioa may be a uecossary condition of human 
progress, yet during all such time they are at war with each 
other and with the central Will ; the man is torn and tormented, 
and is not happy. 

And when I speak thus separately of the mind and body, it 
must be remembered, as already said, that there is no strict 
line between them ; but probably every affection or passion of 
the mind has its correlative in tho condition of the body — 
though this latter may or may not be easily observable. 
Glnttonyis a fever of the digestive apparatus. IVhat is a taint 
in the mind is also a taint in the body. The stomach has 
started the original idea of becoming itself the centra of the 
human system. The sexual organs may start a simOar idea. 
Here are distinct threats, menaces made against the central I 
authority — against the Man himself. For the man must rule 
or disappear ; it is impossible to imagine a man presided over 
by a Stomach — a walking Stomach, using hands, feet, and all 
other members merely to carry it from place to place, and serve 
its Bssimilative mania. We call such an one, a Hog. [And thus 
in the theory of Evohition we see the place of the hog, and all 
other animals, "as fore-i-uunera or off-shoots of special faoultiea in 
Man, and why the true man, and rightly, has authority over 
all animals, and can aione give them their place in creation,] 

So of the Brain, or any other organ ; for tho Man is nt 
organ, resides in no organ, but is the central life ruling and 

I radiating among all organs, and assigning them their parts to 

I play. 

Disease then, in body or mind, is from this point of view I 

I the break-up of its unity, its entirety, into multiplii'ity. It ia* 



tbe Eibeyance of a central power, and the growth of insubordi- 
nate centres — life in eacli creature being conceived of aa a 
continual eieroise ol energy or conquest, by which external or 
antagonistic forces (and organisms) are brought into Bubjec- 
tion and compelled into the service of the creature, or are 
thrown off as haraiful to it. Thus by way of illustration, we 
' Gad that plnnts or animals, when in good Lcalth, have a re- 
markable power of throwing off tbe attacks of any parasites 
which ioclinQ to infest them ; while those that are weakly are 
very soon oaten up by the same. A rose-tree, for instance, 
brought indoors, will soon tall a prey to the aphis — though 
when hardened out of doora the pest makes next to no impres- 
sion on it. In dry seasons wlien the young turnip plants in 
the fields are weakly from want of water tbe entire crop is 
sometimes destroyed by the turnip fly, wliicb then multiplies 
enormfiusly ; but if a shower or two of rain come before much 
damage is doue tlie plant will then grow vigorously, its tissues 
become more robust and resist the attacks of the fly, which in 
its turn dies. Late investigations seem to show tbat one of 
the functions of tbe white corpuscles in the blood is to devour 
disease-germs and bacteria present in the circulation — tlms 
absurbing these organisms ioto subjection to the central life of 
the body — and that with this object tbey congregate in 
numbers toward any part of the body which ia wounded or 
diseased. Or to take an example from society, it is clear 
enough tbat if our social life were really vivid and healthy, 
such parasitic products as the idle shareholder and the police- 
man above-mentioned would simply be impossible. The 
material on which they prey would not eiist, and they would 
either perish or be transmuted into useful forms. It seems 
obvious it] fact that life in any organism can only be main- 
tained by some such prooessea as these — by which parasitic 
or infesting organisms are either thrown off or absorbed into 



I subjection. To define tha nature of the power which thua 
' works towarda and creates the distinctive unity of each organism 
may be difScult, is [irohably at present impossible, hut that 
Bome such power exists we can hitrdly refuse to admit. 
Probably it ia more a subject of the growth of our con- 
ScioUBoess, than an object of external scientiSc iavestigar 
tion. 

In this view, Death is simply the loosening and terminatioa \ 
of the actioa of this power— over certain regions of the ' 
organism; a process by which, when these soperScial parts 
becoKie liarJened and osseous, as in old age, or irreparably 
damaged, as in cases of accident, the inward being sloughs 
them off, and passes into other spheres. In the case of man 
there may be noble aud there may be ignoble death, as there 
may be coble and ignoble life. The inwai-d self, unable to 
maintain authority over the forces committed to its charge, 
decliuiug from itahigh prerogative, swarmed over by parasites, 
and fallen partially into the clutch of obseene foes, may at 
last with shame and torment bo driven forth from the temple 
in which it ought to have been supreme. Or, having fulfilled 
a holy and wholesome time, having radiated divine life and 
love through all the channels of body and mind, and as a 
perfect workman uses his tools, so having with perfect mastery 
aud nonchalance used all the materials committed to it, it may 
quietly and peacefully Jay these down, aud unchanged 
(absolutely unchanged to all but material eyes) pass on to 
other spheres appointed. 

And now a few words on the medical aspect of the subject. 
If we accept any theory (even remotely similar to that just 
indicated) to the effect that Health is a positive thing, and not 
a mere negation of disease, it becomes pretty clear that no 
mere investigation of the latter will enable us to find out what 
the former is, or bring us nearer to it. You might as well 



try to crektc the ebb and flow of the ddes bj an oi:guused 
uysletn of rnopD. 

'I'arn jour back upon the Sun and go forth into the wilder- 
DOMen of Hpace till 7011 cu.'ue to those limits where the rays of 
light, fulut with distiLiice, fall dim upon the coafines of eternal 
darknefH— «uJ plmatoios and shadows in the half-light are tli: 
product of the wavering conflict betwixt daj and night — 
InvoHtigato tlieite shadows, describe them, claasirj them, record 
the chaiigi.'R whiuh takes place in them, erect in vast libraries 
thuKO rei;or<U into a monument of human industry and 
rotoaroh ; so sliall }-ou be at the end as near to a knowledge 
and nndumtanding of the suu itself — which all this time you 
have loft behind you, and on which you havo turned your 
back — as the invcHtigators of disease are to a knowledge and 
iindenitanding of what health Is. The solar rays illumine the 
outer world and give to it its unity and entirety ; bo in the 
iniiur world u( each individual possibly is there another Sun, 
which Illumines and gives unity to the man, and whose 
warmth anil light would permeate his system. Wait upon 
the shining forth of this inward sun, give free access and 
wolaotiiu tu ita nya of lovu, ami free passage for then: into the 
common world around you, and it may be you will get to 
know more about health tlmii all the hooka of medicine con- 
luiu, or oaii toll you. 

Or to take the former simile : it is the central force of the 
Moou wbioli acting 011 the great ocean makes all its waters 
Olio, and oauttes thorn to rise and fall in timely consent. But 
take your moon away ; hoy I now the tide is flowing too far 
down thi« oHtuary I Slatlou your thoumiuda with mops; but 
It bruaks through in channel and ruulut I Block it here, but 
)t ovci'Sdwb in a noighboriug bay I Apjxiint an army of 
•wftbs thoro, but to what cndl The infinitest caro along the 
Iringu of this great sen oiiu iruvor do, «ilh all imaginable dirt 
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and coofuBioa, what the central power does easily, and with 
unerring grace and providence. 

And ao of the great {the vast and wonderful) ocean whiah 
ebba and flows within a man — take away the central guide — 
and not 20,000 doctors, each with 20,000 booka to conault 
and 20,000 phials of different contents to administer, could 
meet the myriad cases of disease which would ensue, or bolster 
up into " wholeness " the being from whom the aingle radiaiit 
unity had departed. 

Probably there has never been an age, nor any country 
(except Yankee-laud J) in which disease has been ao generally 
prevalent as in England to-day ; and certainly there has never 
(with the same eiception) been an age or country in which 
doctors have ao swarmed, or in which medical science has been 
BO powerftil, iu apparatus, in learning, in authority, and in 
actual organisation and Dumber of adherents. How reconcile 
this contradiction-^if indeed a contradiction it be f 

But the fact is that medical science does not contradict 
diacasa-^any more than laws abohsh crime. Medical science — 
and doubtless tor very good reasons — makes a fetish of disease, 
and dances around it. It is (as a rule) only seen where disease 
is ; it writes enormous tomes on disease ; it induces disease in 
animals (and even men) for the purpose of studying it; it 
knows, to a marvelous extent, the symptoms of disease, its 
nature, its causes, its goings out and its comings in ; its eyes 
ore perpetually fixed on disease, till disease {for it) becomes the 
main fact of the world and the main object of its worship. 
Even what is so gracefully called Hygiene does not get beyond 
this negative attitude. And the world still waita for its 
Healer, who shall tell us — diseased and suffering as we are — 
wAttt health is, where it ia to be found, whence it flows ; and 
who having touched this wonderful power within himself shall 
:eBt tiU he baa proclaimed and impiu'ted it to men. 
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No, medical Ecieuce does not, in the main, contradict diaease. 

' The same cause (inlidelity and decay of the central life in men) 
which createa diuease aud makes men liable to it, creates 

~~BludentB and a science ot the subject. The Moon^ having 
gone £rom over the waters, the good people rush forth with 
their mops; and the untimely inundations, and the mopa and 
the mess and the pother, at'e all duo to the same cause. 

As to the lodgment of disease, it is clear that this would 
take place easily in a disorganised system— just as a seditioua 
adventurer would easily effect a lauding, Rnd would find insub- 
ordinate materials ready at hand for his use, in a land where 
the central government was weak. And aa to the treatment of 
a disease so introduced there are obviously two methods : one 

I ia to reinforce the central power till it is sufficiently strong ot 

) itaelf to eject the insubordinate elements and restore order ; the 
other is to attaok the malady from outside and if possible 
destroy it — (aa by doses and decoctions) — independeutly of the 
inner vitality, and leaving that as it wns before. The first 
method would seem the best, most durable and effective ; but 
it is dif&cult and alow. It consists in the adoption of a healthy 
life, bodily aud mental, and will be spoken of later on. The 
second may be characterised as the medical method, and ia 
valuable, or rather I should be inclined to say, will be valu- 
able, when it has found its place, which is to be subsidiary to 

1 the first. It is too often however regaidtd as superior in 
importance, and in this way, though easy of application, has 
come perhaps to be productive of more haim than good. The 
disease may be broken down for the time bemg, but the roots 

' of it not being destroyed it soon springs up agam in the same 
or a new form, and the patient is as badly ofl aa ever. 
XThe great positive force of Health, ind the power which it 
' It ia curious that this word aeema to have tha samaroot as the word 
ilau, the original idea appareutlj being Order, or Measuro. 
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has to txpel disease from its neighborhood ia a. thing realised I ' 
I believe by few persona. But it has been realiaed on eartl 
and nill be realised again when the more squalid elements ( 
our present-day civilisation have piissed ^way. 



The result then of our digression is to show that Health — in ( 
body or mind — means unity, integi-ation as opposed to dia- ;' 
integration. In the animals we find this physical unity exist- 
ing to a remarkable degree. An almost unerring instinct and 
Bcleotive power rules their actions and organisation. Thus a 
oat before it has fallen (say before it has become a very wheezy 
Greaide pussy !) ia ia a sansa perfect. The wonderful consent 
of its limbs as it nins or leaps, the adaptation of its muscles, 
the exactness and inevitableness of its instincts, physical and 
affectional ; its senses of sight and smell, its cleanliness, nicety 
as to food, motherly tact, tlie expression of its whole body 
when enraged, or when watching for prey — all these things are 
BO to speak absolute and instantaneous — and fill one with 
admiration. The creature is " whole " or in one piece : there 
ia no mentioniible confiict or division within it.^ 

Similarly with the other animals, and even with the early 
man himself. And so it would appear — returning to our 
subject — that, if we accept the doctrine of Evolution, there is 
B progression of animated beings — which , though not perfect, 
possess in the main the attribute of Health — from the lowest 
forma up to a healthy aud instinctive though certainly limited . 
man, During all tliis stage the central law is in the ascendw 

' And with regard to digeaBB, though it ia not maiDtained that 
among tho uniiniilB there ia anything lilca immunity from it — sin'?o 
diseawB of a more or leas paranitia character are common in all tribea of 

I and animala — Btill they teem to lie mrer, and the orj 

.ct <jl liealth greater, than in llie civilisuJ itiiin. 
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and the physical frame of each creature is the fairly clai 
vehicle of its eipresaion — varying of course in complexity ancP 
degree according to the point of unfoldment which has been 
reached. And wlien thus in the long process of development the 
inner Man (which has laiu hidden or dormant witliin the 
animal) at last appears, and the creature consequently takes on 
the outer frame and faculties of the human being, which are 
only 08 they are because of the inner man which they represent ; 
when it has passed through stage after Btage of animal life, 
tjirowing out tentative types and likenessea of what is to come, 
and ftoing through innumerable preliminary ejercisea in special 
forms and faculties, till at last it begins to be able to wear the 
full majesly of manhood itself — (A«i it would seem that that long 
process of development is drawing to a close, and that the 
goal of creation must he within measurable distance. 

But then, at that very moment, and when the goal is, bo to 

■ Hpeak, in sight, occurs this failure of " wholeness " of which we 

I have spoken, this partial break-up of the unity of human 

nature — and man, instead of going forward any longer in the 

same line as before, \a all appearance /a/^e. 

What is the meaning of this loss of unity? What is the 
cause and purpose of this fall and oenturie»-loag exUe from the 
earlier Paradise I 

There can be but one answer. It is self-knowledge — (which 
involvea in a sense the abandonment of self). Man has to be- 
I come conscious of his destiny — to lay hold of and realise hia 
own freedom and blessedness — to transfer his oonsciousnesa 
I from the outer and mortal part of hun to the inner and undy- 
ing, 

The cat cannot do this. Though perfect in its degree, ifa 
interior unfoldment is yet incomplete. The Iniman soul within 
it baa not yet come forward and declared itself; some sheath- 
ing leaves have yet to open before the divine flower-bud c 
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be clearly seeu. And when at last (apeakisg as a fool) tha 
cat becomcB a nmn— when the human eoul within the creat- 
nre has climbed itself forward and found cipreBaion, tranaform- 
iiig the outer frame in the proceaa into that of humanity — 
{which ia the meaning I auppoae of the evolution theory) — 
then the creature, though perfect and radiant in the form of 
Man, atill lacks one thing. It lacka the knowledge of itself ; 
it lacks its own identity, nod the realisation of the mnnhood to 
which aa a fact it haa attained. 

In the animals consciousnes ; has never returned upon itself. 
It radiatea easily outwards ; and the creature oheya without 
let or heaitatiou, and with little if any «e^/-coiiaciou8ness, the 
law of its being. And when man first appears on the earth, 
and oven up to the threshold of what we call civilisation, there 
is much to show that bo should in this respect still be classed 
with the animals. Though vastly superior to them in attain- 
ments, phyaical and mental, in power over nature, capauity of 
progresa, and adaptability, he still in these earlier atages was 
like an animal in the unconscious instinctive nature of hia 
action ; and on the other hand, though hia moral and in- 
tellectual structures were far less complete than those of the 
modern man — aa was a necpasary result of the absence of self- 
knowledge — he actually lived more in harmony with himself 
and with nature/ thau does his descendant; hia impulses, 

' A» to the unity of these wild races witli N.iture, that is a mattar 
BcenuDgly beyond dispute ; tlieir keennesa of seaec, sensitive to atmos- 
pheric changes, knowledge of properties of plants and habits of animals, 
etc., have been the subject of frequent renurk ; but beyond this, their 
etrOBg/Miiiy of union with the nnivarsal spirit, probably only liimly 
■elt conaciona, but expressing itaelf very markedly and clearly iu their 
customs, is most etranpe and pregnant of ineaniiig. The dances of the 
Andaman Islanders on the sands at nigtit, the wild festival of the new 
moon among the Fans and other African tribes, the processions through 
thtltreata the cbints and dull thuddingof drums thet^rtnre-d 
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both physical and social, were clearer aud mora unhesitating ; 
and his unconsciousness of inner discord and sin a great con- 
trast to our modem condition of everlasting strife and per- 
plexity. 

If then to this stage belongs eomo degree of human per- 
fection and felicity, yet there remains a much vaster height to 
be scaled. The human soul which has wandered darkling for 
so many thousand of years, from its tiny spark-lilce germ in 
Bome low form of life to its full splendor and dignity in man, 
baa yet to come to tlie knowledge of its wonderful heritage, has 
yet to become finally individualised and free, to know itself 
immortal, to resume aud interpret all its past lives, and to 
enter in triumph into the kingdom which it baa won. 

It baa in fact to face the frightful strngglo of self 'Conscious- 
ness, or the disentanglement of the true self from the fleeting 
and perishable self. The animals and man, unfallen, are 
healthy and free from caie, but unaware of what they are ; to 
attain eelf -knowledge man must fall ; he must become less 
than his true self ; he must endue imperfection ; division and 
strife must enter his nature. To realise the perfect Life, to 
know what, how wonderful it is — to undcrstaud that all 
blessedness and freedom consists in its possesaion — he must 

Ifor the moment suffer divorce from it ; the unity, the repose 
of bis nature must be broken up, crime, disease and unrest 
raust enter in, and by contrast he must attain to knowledge. 

Curious that at the very dawn of the Greek and with it the 
European civilisation we have the mystic words "Know Thy- 
the young Rod IixSian braves in the burning he&t of tha mu ; the 
Dionyiioo festivals nmong the early Greeks j and indeed the sacriliciiil 
uatnre-ritfisandcantivataaadeitraordiimr; powers of second-Bight found 
nmoDg all primitive peopleii ; all theae things indicate clearly afaculty 
which, thongh it bad hardly become Belf-oonsciouii enough to be what 
we call religion, wis yot in truth the foundation element of r 
and til? s*rm of some hiini::(i powers which wnit yet to be developed. 
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self" inscribed ou the temple of the DeJphic Apollo ; and that 
first among the legends of the Semitic race stands that of 
Adana and Eve eating of the tree of the Knowledge of good 
and evil ! To the animal there is no such knowledge, to the 
early man there was no such knowledge, and to the perfected 
man of the future there will be no such knowledge. It is a 
temporary perversion, indicating the disunion of the present- 
day man — the disunion of the outer self from the inner^ — the 
horrible dual self-cousciousnesa — which ia the means ultimately 
of a more perfect and conscious union than conid ever have 
heen realised without it — the death that is sn-allowed up in 
victory. " For the first man is of the earth, earthy ; hut the 
second man ia the Lord from heaven." 

In order then, at this point in his Evolution, to advance any , 
farther, Man must first fall ; in ordgr to know, he must lose. > 
In order to realise what Health ia, how splendid and glorious a 
possession, he must go through all the long negative experience 
of Disease ; in order to know the perfect social life, to nnder- 
Btand what power and happiness to mankind are involved in 
their true relation to each other, he must learn the misery and 
Buffering which come from mare individualism and greed ; and 
in order to find his true Manhood, to discover what a wonderful 
power it is, he must first lose it — be must become a proy and a 
alavB to his own passions and desires — whirled away like 
Phaethon by the horsea which he cannot control. 

Tills moment of divorce, then, this parenthesis in hniiian 
progress, covers the ground of all History ; and the whole of 
Civilisation, and all crime and disease, are only the materials of 
its immense purpose— themselves deatiued to pass away as they 
arose — but to leave their fruits eternal. 

Accordingly we find that it has been the work of Civilisation 
— founded as we have seen on Property — in eveiy way to 
disintegrate and cornipt m:.u- litcriillj to corrupt— to tccot i'^ 
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the unity of his nature. It begins ivitli the abandonment of the 
primitive life and the growth of the sense of shame {as in the 
myth of Adam and Eve.) From this follows the diaownment 
of the Bacredueaa of aes. Seiual acts cease to be a part oi 
religious worship; love and desire^the inner and the outer 
love — hitherto undifferentiated, nom become two separatfl things. 
(This no doubt a neccBsaiy stage in order for the development 
of the eofwciousjtess of love, hut in itself only pninfijl and 
abnormal.) It culminates and comes to an end, as to-day, in a 
complete divorce between the spiritual reality and the bodily 
fulfilment — in a vast system of commercial love, bought and 
Bold, in the brothel and in tiie palace. It begins with the for- 
saking of the hardy nature-lite, and it ends with a society 
broken down and prostrate, hardly recognisable as human, 
amid every form of luxury, poverty and disease. He who had 
been the free child of Nature denies his sonship ; ho disowns 
the very breasts that suckled him. He deliberately turns hia 
bock upon the light of the sun, and hides himself away in 
boiea with breathing holes {which he calls houses), living ever 
more and more in darkness and asphyxia, and only coming 
forth perhaps once a day to blink at the bright god, or to run 
back again at the first breath of the free wind for fear of 
catching cold I He muffles himself in the cast-off furs of the 
beasts, every century swathing himself in more and more 
layers, more and more fearfully and wonderfully fashioned, till 
be ceases to bo recognisable as the Man that was once the 
crown of the animals, and presenta a more ludicrous spectacle 
than the monkey that sits on his own barrel organ. He ceases 
to a great e.^tent to use his muscles, his feet become partially 
degenerate, bis teeth wholly, hia digestion so enervated that he 
has to cook his food and make pulps of all his victuals, and hia 
whole system so obviously on the decline that at last in the 
end uf timo a Kay Itoliiuson arises and prophesies as afoiesaid, 
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tbat he will before long become wboU^ tooLlilnaa, bald and toe- 

And 80 with this denial of Nature cornea every form of ' 
disease ; first delioatesse, daintiness, luxury; then uDbaJance, 
enervation, huge Buacepiihility to pain. With the abutting of 
himself away from the all-healing Power, man inevitably 
weakens his nhole manhood; the central bond is loosened, aud 
he falls a prey to his own organs. He who before was unaware 
of the existence of these latter, now becomes only too conscious 
of them (and this — is it not the very object of the process 1} ; 
the stomach, the liver and the spleen start out into painful dis- 
tinctness before him, the heart loses its equable beat, the lungs 
their continuity with the universal air, and the brain becomes 
hot and fevered ; ench organ in turn asserts ilself abnormally 
and becomes a seat of disorder, every corner and cranny of the 
body becomes Ihe scene and symbol of disease, and Mau gazes 
aghast at his own kingdom— whose extent he had never 
IV all ablaze in wild revolt against him, 
with thb period of his development — 
trains over the face of the earth, plagues 
and fevers and lunacies and world-wide festering sores, followed 
by armies, ever grovring, of doctors — they too with their 
retinues of books and bottles, vaccinations and vivisections, 
and grinning dpatli's-heads in the rear — a mad crew, knowing 
not what they do, yet all unconsciously, doubtless, fulfilling the 
great age-long destiny of humanity. 

In all this the influence of Property is apparent enough. 
It is evident that the growth of property through the increase 
of man's powers of production reacts on the man in three 
ways ; to draw him away namely, (1) from Nature, (2) from 
his true Self, (3) from his Follows. In the first place it draws 
him away from Nature. That is, that as man's power over 
materials increases he creates for himself a sphere and an 
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eDvironment of his on'n, in some sense apart and i^iffereut from 
the great clemeutal world of the winds and the (raves, tlie 
woods and the mountains, in which he hris hitherto lived. 
He creates what we call the artificial life, of houses and cities, 
and shutting himself up in these shuts Nature out. As a 
growing boy at a certain point, and partly in order to assert 
hia independence, wrests himself away from the tender care of 
his mother, an! even displays — just for tlie lime being — a 
spirit of opposition to her, so the growing Man finding out hia 
own powers uses them — for the time — even to do despite to 
Nature, and to create himself a world in which she shall have 
no part. In tlie second place the growth of property draws 
man away from his true Self. This is clear cuougii. As his 
power over materials and his posaessions increases, man finds 
the means of gratifying his senses at will. Instead of being 
guided any longer by that continent and " whole " instinct 
wliioh characterises the animals, his chief motive is now to use 
his powers to gratify this or that sense or desire. These 
become abnormally miignified, aud the man soon places hia 
main good in their satiaractiou ; and abandons his true Self for 
his organs, the whole for the parts. Property draws the man 
outwards, stimulating the external part of his being, and for a 
time mastering liim, overpowers the central Will, and brings 
about bis disintegration and corruption. Lastly Property by 
thus stimulating the eiternal and solfish nature in Man, draws 
him away from his Fellows. In the anxiety to possess things 
tor himself, in order to gratify his own bumps, he is neoessarily 
brought into conflict with hia neighbor and comes to regard 
him as an enemy. For the true Self of man consists in bis 
organic relation with the whole body of hia fellows ; and 
when the man abandons his true Self he abandons also his 
true relation to his fellows. The mass-Man must rule in each 
unit-man, else the unit-man will drop off and die. But when 
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Qie outer man tries to separate himself from the inner, the 
imit-man from the maaa-Man, then the reign of individuality 
begins— a false and impossible individuality of course, but the 
only means of coming to the conacionsness of the true iu- 
dividuality. With the advent of a Civilisation then founded 
on Property the unity of the old tribal society is broken up. 
The ties of blood relationship which were the foundation of the 
^jentilejjstem and the guarantees of the old fraternity and 
equality become disaolvad in favor of powers and authoritiea 
founded on mere posaession. The growth of Wealth dis- 
integrates the ancient Society; the temptiitions of power, of 
poaaeBsion, Ac, which accompany it, wrench the individual 
from his moorings; personal greed rulea; "each man for 
himself" becomes the universal motto; the hand of every man 
is raised against his brother; and at last aociely it seK becomes 
an organisation by which the rich fatten upon the vitals of the 
poor, the strong upon the murder of the weak. [It is in- 
teresting ia this connection to find that Lewis Morgan makes 
the invention of a written alphabet and the growth of the 
conception of private property the main characteristics of the 
civilisation-period as distinguished from the periods of savagery 
and barbarism which preceded it ; for the invention of writing , 
marlcs perhaps better than anything else could do the period 
when Man becomes Klf-eomcioui — when ho records his«own 
doings and thoughtSj and so commences History proper; and 
the growth of private property marks the period when he 
begins to sunder himself from his fellows, when therefore the 
conception of sin (or separation) first enters in, and with it ail - 
the long period of moral perplexity, and the denial of that 
community of life between himself and his fellows which ii 
really of the essence of man's being.] 

And then arises the institution of Government. 

Hitherto tiiin had not e\isteil except in a, ijoito niiljmeiitary 
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form. The early communitiea troubled themselves little about 
individual ownership, and what goTemmeiit they had was for 
the most part esaeutially domooratio — an being merely a choice 
of leaders among blood-relations and social equals. But when 
the delusion that man can exist far hiiuEclf alone— his outer 
and as it were accidental self apart from tbe great inner and 
cosmical self by which he is one with hia fellows — when this 
delusion takes possession of him, it is not long before it Snds 
expression in aoaie system of private property. The old 
community of life and enjoyment pas&ea away, and each man 
tries to grab the utmost he can, and to retire into his own lair 
for its consumption. Privale aconmulations arise ; tlie natural 
flow of the bounties of life is dammed back, and artificial 
barriera of Law have to be coustmcted in order to preserve the 
unequal levels. Outrage and Fraad follow in the wake of the 
desire of possession ; force has to he used by the possesEora ia 
order to maintain the law-barriera against the non-possessora ; 
classes are formed ; and finally the formal Government ariaea, 
mainly as the expression of such force ; and preserves itself, 
as beat it can, until auch time as the inequalities which it up- 
holds become too glaring, and the peut social waters gathering 
head buret through once more and i-egain their natural levels. 
Thus Morgau in his " Ancient ISociety " points out over and 
over again that the civilised state rests upon territorial and 
property marks and quaUficationa, and not upon a peraonal 
basis as did the ancient gens, or the tribe ; and that the 
civilised government con-espondingly takes on quite a different 
character and fuuctiou from the simple organisation of the 
gens, He says (p. 124), "Monarchy is incompatible with 
gentilism." Also with regard to the relation of Property to 
Civilisation and Gorernment be makes the following pregnant 
remarks (p. 505) : " It is impossible to oTer-estimate the 
iiiQuenue of property in the civiliaation of ma:;liinil. It waa 
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the power that brought the Aryan and Semitic nations ont of 
barbarism into oivilisation. The growth of the idea of property 
in the humitu mind commenced in feebleness and ended in 
becomiug its master paasioQ. Governments and Laws are 
instituted with primary reference to its creation, protection 
and enjoyment. It introduced human slavery aa an instru- 
ment in its production ; and after the ezperieuce of several 
thouaand years it caused the abolition of slavery upon the 
discovery that a freeman was abetter property-making machine." 
And in another passage on the same subject, " The dissolution 
of society bids fair to become the terminatioQ of a career of 
which property is the end and aim ; because such a career 
contains the elemeuts of self-destruction. Democracy is the ] 
noit higher plane. ItwUl be a revival in a higher form of the 
liberty, equality and fraternity of the ancient gentes." 

The institution of Government is in fact the evidence in 
social life that man lias lost his inner and central control, and 
therefore must resort to ao outwajd one. Losing touch with 
the inward Man — who ia his true guide— he declines upon an 
external law, which must always be false. If each man 
remained in oi'ganie adhesion to the general body of hia fellows 
no serious dis-harmoay could occur; but it is when this vital 
nnitj" of the body politic becomes weak that it has to be pre- 
served by artificial means, and thus it ia that with the decay of 
the primitive and instinctive social life there springs up a form 
of government which ia no longer the democratic espression 
I of the life of the whole peo[ilo ; but a kind of outside authority 
^d compulsion thrust upon them by a ruling class or caste. 
■ Perhaps the siucerest, and often though not always the 
\ earliest, form of Government is Monarchy. The sentiment of 
r human unity having been already partly but not quite lost, 
L'the people choose — in oi'der to hold sooiety together — a man to 
■.rule over them wbo has this sentiment in a high degree. He 
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represents the true Man and therefore the people. This is 
often B. time of exteiiBive warfare and the formation of nations. 
And it is interesting in this connection to note that the quite 
early "Kings" or leaders of each nation just prior to the 
civilisation period were generallj associated with the highest 
religions functions, as ia the case of the Roman Ttx, the Greek 
basiieiu, the early Egyptian Kings, Moses among the Israelites, 
the Druid leaders of the Briton», and so on. 

Later, and as the central authority gets more and more 
shadowy in each man, and the esteroal attraction of Property 
greater, so it does in Society, The temporal and spiritual 
powers part company. The king — who at first represented the 
Divine Spirit or soul of society, recedes into the background, 
and his nobles of high degree (who may be compared to the 
nobler, more generous, qualities of the miud) begin to take 
his place. This is the Aristocracy and the Feudal Age — the 
Timoci-acy of Plato ; and is marked by the appearauce of large 
private tennres of land, aud the growth of slavery and 
serfdom— the slavery thus outwardly appearing iu society 
being the symbol of the inward enslavement of the man. 
\ Then comea the Commercial Age — the Oligarchy or Pluto- 
cracy of Plato. Honor quite gives place to material wealth ; 
the rulers rule not by personal or hereditary, but by property 
qualifications. Parliaments and Constitutions and general 
Palaver are the order of the day. Wage-slavery, usury, mort- 
gages, and other abominations, indicate the advance of the 
mortal process. In the individual man gain is the end of ex- 
istence; industry and scientific cunning ore bis topmost 
virtues. 

\ Last of all the break-np ia complete. The individual loses 
all memory and tradition of his heavenly guide and counter- 
part ; his nobler passions fail for want of a leader to whom to 
dudicaio themselves ; his industry and his intellect serve bcit 
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to DiiniBter to hia littla Bwarming deaires. This is the era of 
anarchy — the democracy of Carlylo ; the rule of the rabble, 
and mob-]aw ; caucuses and cackle, competition and uaivereal 
greed, breaking out iu cancerous tyrannies and plutocracies 
— a mere chaos and confusion of society. For just as we saw 
in the human body, when the inner and positive force of 
Health has departed from it, that it falls a prey to parasites 
which oyerspread and devour it ; so when the central inspira- 
tion departs out of social life does it writhe with the mere 
mag^ta of individual greed, and at length fall under the 
dominion of the most monstrous egotist who has been bred 
from ita corruption. 

Tbus we have briefly sketched the progress of the symptocQB 
of the " disease," which, as said before, runs much (though 
not quite) the same course in the various natioDS which it 
attacks. And if this last stage were really the end of aU, and 
the true Democracy, there ware indeed little left to hope for. 
No words of Carlyle could blast that black enough. But this 
is no true Democracy. Here in this " each for himself" is no 
rule of the Demos in every man, nor anything resembling it. 
Here is no solidarity such as existed in the ancient tribes and 
primteval society, but only disintegration and a dust-heap. 
The true DemocracyJ^_yet_tQ_cPiae. Here in this present 
stage 18 only theTnal denial of all outward and class govern 
ment, in preparation for the restoration of the inner and true 
authority. Here in this stage the (ask of civilisation comes 
to an end ; the purport and object of all these centuries is 
fulfilled J the bitter experience that mankind had to pass 
through is completed ; and out of this Death and all the 
torture and unrest which accompanies it, eomea_&Ll aBt the 
Sesnrrection. Man has sounded the depths of alienation from i 
bis own divine spirit, he has drunk the dregs of the cup of 
■■luffering, he has literally descended into Hell ; henceforth he 
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turns, both In the iadivldual aad in society, and mounts de- 
liberately and coasciously back again towards the unity which 
he bfiB loat.^ 

And the false democracy parts aside for the diacloaure of 
the true Democracy which has been formed beneath it — which 
is not au external government at all, but an ioward rule^the 
rule of the mass-Man in each nuit-man. For no outward 
government can be anything but a makeshift — a temporary 
hard chvysalia-sheath to hold the grub together while the new 
life IB forming inside — a device of tbu civilisation-petiod. 
Farther than this it cannot go, since no true life can rely upon 
Ian external support, and when the true life of society comes 
yil its forma will be fluid and spontaneous and volun- 
tary, 

' Thera is aaothcr poiut worth cotiug as chaxacteriatic of the civiliaa- 
tioQ-period. Ibis 13 ths abnoroiB.! development of the abstract in- 
tellect la compurison with the physical senHoa on the one hand, and the 
moral aense on the other. Such a result might be eipected, seeing 
that abetractiou from reality ia naturally the great engiue of that falue 
individuality or apartness, which it is the object of Civilisation to pro- 
duce. As it Ib, during thU period man buUda bimsolf an intellectual 
world apart from tlie great actual oniverse around him ; the " ghosts 
of things " ore studied in books ; the student livea indoors, he cannot 
face the open air — hia theories " may prove very well in lectnre-rooma, 
yet not prove at all under the spacioas clouds, and along the landscape 
Bud flowing currents;" childreo are "educated" afar from actual 
life ; huge phantom-templea of philosophy and acionce are reared upon 
the most Blender fonudntions ; and in these he lives defended from 
actual fact. For as a drop of water when it comes in contact with 
red-hot iron wraps itself in a cloud of vapor, and is saved from de- 
atrnetion, so the little mind of man, lost it should toach the burning 
truth oE Nature and God and be consumed, evolves at each point of 
contact a veO of insubstantial thought which allows it for a time to 
(ixist apart, and becoinos the nurse of its EeU-coosciousnesi, 
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PAitd now, by way of a glimpse into tbe future — after this long 
digreaaion what is the route that man will take ? 

This is a subject thnt I hardly dare tackle. " The morning 
wiod ever blows," aaya Thoreau, " the poem of creation is un- 
interrupted — but few are the ears that hear it." And how 
can we, gulfed aa we are in tiiis present whirlpool, conceive 
lightly the glory which awaita ua 1 No limits that our 
preaent knowledge puts need alarm ua ; the imposaibilitioa 
will yield very easily when the time comea ; and tbe anato- 
mical diflionUy as to how and where the winga are to grow 
will vanist when they are felt sprouting ! 

It can tardly be doubted that the tendency will be — in- 
deed is already showing itself— towards a return to nature and V 
community of human life. This is the way hack to the lost 
Eden, or rather forward to the new Eden, of which the old 
was only a figure. Man has to imdo the wrappings and the 
mummydom of ceuturiea, by which he has shut himself from 
the light of the aun and lain in seeming death, preparing 
silently his glorious resurrection — for all the world like the 
funny old chrysalis that he ia. He has to emerge from houses 
and all his other hiding places wherein so bug ago ashamed (aa 
at the voice of God in the garden) ho concealed himself — and 
Nature must once more became his home, as it is the home of 
the animals and the angels. 

As it is written in the old magical formula : " Man clothes 
himself to descend, unclothes himself to ascend." Over hia ' 
spiritual or wind-like body he puts on a material or earthy 
body ; over bis earth-body he puts on the skins of animals and 
other garments ; then he hides this body in a house behind 
L curtains and stone walls— which become to it as secondary 
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1 and prolongations of itself. So that between the man 
bis tnie life there grows a dense and impenetrable hedge ; 
what with the cares and ansietiea connected with his 
eartli'body and all its skins, bo soon loses tbo knowledge 
that he is a Uan at all, his true self slumbers in a deep and 
agelong swoon. 

But the instinct of all who desire to deliver the divine ini- 
ago within them is, in something more than the literal sense, 
towards unclothing. And the process of evolution or exfolia- 
tioQ itself is nothing but a continual unclothing of Nature, by 
which the perfect human Form which is at the root of it comes 
nearer and nearer to its maoifestioa. 

Thus, in order to restore the Health which he has lost, 
man haa in the future to tend in tbia direction. Life in- 
doors and in houses has to become a fraction only, instead of 
the principal part of existence aa it is now. Garments 
simUarly have to be eimpUfied. How far this process may go 
it is not necessary now to enquire. It is Bufticiently obvious 
that our domestic life and clothing may be at once greatly re- 
duced in complexity, and with the greatest advantage — made 
subsidiary instead of erected into the fetishes which they are. 
And everyone may feel assured that each gain in tbia direc- 
tion is a gain in true life — whether it be the head that goes 
uncovered to the air of heaven, or the feet that press bare the 
magnetic earth, or the elementaiy raiment that allows thro' 
its meshes the light itself to reach the vital organs. The life 
of the open air, familiarity with the winds and waves, clean 
and pure food, the companionship of the animals — the very 
wrestling with the great Mother for bis food — all these things 
will tend to restore that relationship which man has so long 
disowned ; and the consequent instreaming of energy into his 
system will carry him to perfections of health and radiancB 
of being at present unsuspected. 
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difficult to realise in our oouatry, that an indoor life, with all 
its concomitants, is forced upon us by the climate. But if this 
is to some small— though very small — extent true, it forma no 
reason why we should not stiU take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to push in the direation indicated. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that our climate is greatly of our own creation. 
If the atmosphere of many of our great towns and of the lands 
for miles in their neighborhood is devitalised and deadly — so 
that in coM weather it graota to the poor mortal no com- 
pensating power of resistance, but compels him at peril of his 
life to swathe himself in great-coats and mufaera — the blame is 
none but ours. It is wo who have covered the lands with a 
pall of smoke, and are wallting to our own funerals under it. 

That this climate, however, at its best may not be suited to 
the highest developments of human life is quite possible. Be- 
cause Britain haa been the scene of some of the greatest 
episodes of Civilisation, it does not follow that she will keep the 
lead in the period that is to follow ; and the Higher Communi- 
ties of the future will perhaps take their rise in warmer lands, 
where life is richer and fuller, more spontaneoua and more 
generous, than it can be here. 

Another point in this connection is the food question. 
For the restoration of the central vigor when lost or degenerate, 
a diet consisting mainly of fruits and grains is most adapted. 
Animal food often gives for the time being a lot of nervous 
enei^ — and may be useful for special purposes ; but the energy 
is of a spasmodic feverish kind ; the food has a tendency to 
inflame the subsidiary centres, and so to diminish the central 
control. Those who live mainly on animal fuod are specially 
liable to disease — and not only physically ; for their minds also 
fall more easily a prey to desires and sorrows. In times there- 
fore of grief or mental trouble of any kind, as well as in times 
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of bodily siotneBB, immediate recourse should be had 
more elementarj' diet. The body under this diet endurMil 
work with less fatigue, is less susceptible to pain, and to cold; 
and heals its wounds with extraordinary celerity ; all ot which 
facts point in the same direction. It may be noted, too, that 
foods of the seed kind— -by which I mean all manner of fruits, 
nuts, tubers, grains, eggs, etc. (and I may include milk in its 
various forms of butter, cheese, curds, and so forth), not only 
contain by their nature the elements of life in their most con- 
densed forms, but have the additional advantage that they can 
be appropriated without injury to any living creature — for 
even the cabbage may iuaudibly scream when torn up by the 
roots and boiled, but the strawberry plant asks us to take of ita 
fruit, and paints it red eipressly that we may see and devour 
it ! Eoth of which considerations must convince us that this 
kind of food ia most fitted to develop the kernel of man's life. 

Which all means cleanness. \ The unity of our nature 
being restored, the iustinct of bodily cleanness, bnth within 
and withoiit, which is such a marked characteristic of the 
animals, will again characterise mankind — only now instead 
ot a blind instinct it will be a conscious, joyous one ; dirt being 
only disorder and obstruction. And thus the whole human 
being, mind and body, becoming clean and radiant from its 
inmost centre to its farthest circumference — " transfigured " — 
the distinction between ihe words spiritual and material 
disappears. In the words of Whitman, " objects gross and the 
nnsecn soul are one." 

But this return to Nature, and identification in some sort 
with the great coEmos, does not involve a. denial or deprecia- 
tion of human lite and interests. It is not uncommonly sup- 
posed that there is some kind of antagonism between Man and 
Nature, and that to recommend a life closer to the latter 
means mere asceticism and eremitism ; and unfortunately thw* 
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for ever. To-day it is unfortunately perfectly trne that Man 
is the only animal who, instead of adorning and beautifying, 
makes Nature hideous by bis presence. The foi and tha 
squirrel may make their homes in the wood and add to its 
beauty in so doing ; but when Alderman Smith plants hia villa 
there, the gods pack np their trunks and depart ; they can bear 
it no longer. The Buahmen can hide tliemselves and become 
indistinguishahlo oa a slope of bare rock ; they twine their 
naked little yellow bodies together, and look like a heap of dead 
sticks ; but when the chimney-pot hat and frock-coat appears, 
the birds Ry screaming from the trees. This was the great 
glory of the Greeks that they accepted and perfected Nature ; aa 
the Partheaon sprang out of tha limestone terraces of the 
Acropolis, carrying tbe natural lines of the rock by gradations 
scarce perceptible into the finished and human beauty of frieze 
and pediment, and as, above, it was open for the blue air of 
heaven to descend into it for a habitation ; bo throughout in 
all their best work and life did they stand in this close relation to 
the earth and tbe sky and to all instinctive and elemental things, 
admitting no gulf between themselves and them, but only per- 
fecting their expresaivoaesa and beauty. And some day we shall 
again understand this which, in the very sunrise of true Art, 
the Greeks ao well understood. Possibly soaie day we shall 
again build our houses or dwelling places so simple and 
elemental in character that they will fit in the nooks of the 
hills or along the banks of the streams or by the edges of the 
woods without disturbing the harmony of the landscape or the 
Bouga of tbe birds. Then the great temples, beautiful on every 
height, or by the shores of the rivers and the lakes, will be the 
storehouses of all precious and lovely things. There men, women 
and children will come to share in the great and wonderful com- 
mon life, the gardens around will be sacred to the unharmed 



and welcome animats ; tbere all store and all facilitiea of books 
and mueic and art for every one, there a, meeting place for 
social life and intercourse, there dances and games and feasts. 
Every villago, every little settlement, will have such hall or 
halls. No need for private accumulations, Gladly will each 
man, and more gladly still each woman, take his or her 
treasures, except what are immediately or noceBsarily in use, 
to the common centre, where their value will be increased & 
hundred and a thousand fold by the greater number of those 
who can enjoy them, and where far more perfectly and with 
far less toil they can he tended than if scattered abroad in 
private hands. At one stroke half the labor and all the 
anxiety of domestic caretaking will be annihilated. The private 
dwelling places, no longer costly and labyrinthine in proportion 
to the value and number of the treasures they contain, will 
need no longer to have doors and windows jealously closed 
against fellow man or mother nature. The Bun and 
air will have access to them, the indwellers will have un- 
fettered egress. Neither man nor woman will be tied in 
slavery to the lodge which they inhabit ; and in becoming 
once more a part of nature, the human habitation will at length 
cease to be what it is now for at least half the human race — )v 

IV Architecture — what, and of what 
sort, it is going to be. But to such a question there can be no 
answer till a new understanding of lite has entered into 
people's minds, and then the answer will he clear enough. 
For as the Greek Temples and the Gothic Cathedrals were 
built by people who themsQlvos lived but frugally as we should 
think, and were ready to dedicate their best work and chief 
treasure to the gods and the common life ; and as to-day when 
we must needs have for ourselves spacious and luxurious 
villas, we seem to be unable to design a decent chui'ch or 
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public building ; ao it will not be till we once more find our 
I mda intcrcsl and lifo in the life of tbe community and the 
goda thtit a. new spirit will iaaplre our architecture. Then 
when our Temples and Common HaUa axe not designed to glorify 
an individual architect or patron, but are built for the use of free 
men and women, to front the sky and the Bea and tbe bud, to 
spring out of the earth, companionable with the trees and the 
rooks, not alien in spirit from the sunlit globe itself or the depth 
of the Btarry night— then I say their form and structure will 
qmckly determine themselyea, and men will have no difficulty in 
making them beautiful. And similarly with the homes or 
dwelling places of the people. Various as these may be for 
the various wants of men, whether for a single individual or 
for a family, or for groups of individuals or families, whether to 
the last degree simple, or whether more or less ornate and 
complex, Btill the new conception, the new needs of life, will 
necessarily dominate them and give them form by a law 
unfolding from within. 

In such new human life then — its fields, its farms, its 
workshops, its cities — always the work of man perfecting and 
beautifying the lands, aiding the efforts of the sun and soil, 
giving voice to the desire of the mute earth — in such new 
communal life near to nature, so far from any asceticism or 
inhospitality, we are fain to see far more humanity and 
sociability than ever before : an infinite helpfulness and sym- 
pathy, as between the children of a common mother. Mutual 
help and combination will then have become spontaneous and 
instinctive : each man contributing to the service of his 
neighbor as inevitably and naturally as the right hand goes 
to help the left in the human body — and for precisely the 
same reason. Every man— think of it ! — will do tbe work 
which he lihts, which he desires to do, which is obviously 
, before him to do, and which he knows will be useful — without 
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thought of wages or reward ; and the reward will come to him 
AS iaevitably and naturally as in the human body the blood 
flows to the member which is exerting itself. All the cndlesB 
burden of the adjustments of labor and wages, of the war of 
duty and distaste, of want and weariness, will be thrown 
aside — all the huge waste of work done against the grain will 
be avoided ; out of the endless variety of human nature will 
spring a perfectly natural and infinite variety of occupations, 
all mutually contributive ; Society at last will be fice and the 
human being after long nges will have attained to deliverance. 

This is the Communism which Civilisation has always hated, 
as it hated Chrltit. Yet it is inevitable ; for the cosmical man, 
the instinctive elemental man accepting and crowning nature, 
necessarily fulfSla the universal law of nature. As to Eitermil 
Government and Law, they will disappear; for they are only 
the travesties and transitory substitutes of Inward Government 
and Order. j^Sooiety in its final state is neither a Monarchy, 
nor an Aristocracy, nor a Democracy, nor an Anarchy, and yet 
in another sense it is all of these. It is an Anarchy because 
there is no outward lule, but only an inward and invisible 
spirit of life ; it is a Democracy because it is the rule of the 
Blass-man, or Demos, in each unit man ; it is an Aristocracy 
because there are degrees and ranks of such inward power in 
all men; and it ia a Monarchy because all these ranks and 
powers merge in a perfect unity and central control at last. 
I And so it appears that the outer forms of govemmeut which 
Ibelong to the Civilisation-period are only the eipression in 
(separate external symbols of tlie facts of the true inner life ot 
society. 

And just as thus the various external forms of government 
during the Civilisatiou-period find their juatiGcation and inter- 
pretation in the ensuing period, so will it be with the 
mechanical and other products of the present time ; they will 
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s taken up, aod Ond their proper place and use in the time to 
■"come. They will not be refused ; but they will have to he 
brought into suhjectioa. Our locomotives, machinery, tele- 
graphic and postal ayatemB ; our houses, furniture, clothes, 
books ; our fearful and wonderful cookery, strong drinks, teas, 
tobaccos ; our medical and surgical applinnoes ; high-faluting 
Gciences and philosophies, and all other eugines hitherto 
of human bewilderment, have simply to be reduced to abject 
subjection to the real man. All these apphancea, and & 
thousand others such as we hardly dteam of, will come in to 
perfect his power and increase his freedom ; but they will not 
be the objects of a mere fetish- worship as now. Man will 
us ^ thenij instead of their usiB &-Jtim^ His real life will 
lie in a region far beyond them. But in tbuB for a moment 
denying and " mastering " the products of Civilisation, 
will he for the first time discover their true value, and 
reap from them an enjoyment unknown before. 

The same with the moral powers. As said before, 
the knowledge of good and evil at a certain point passes 
away, or becomes absorbed icto a higher knowledge. 
The perception of Sin goes with a certain weakness in the 
tUan. Ab long as there is conflict aad division within 
him, so long does he seem to perceive conflicting and 
opposing principles in the world without. As long as 
the objects oE the outer world eaoitc emotions in him which 
pass beyond his control, eo long do those objects stund 
as the signals of evil — of disorder and sin. Not that the 
objects are bad in themselves, or even the emotions which they 
excite, hut that all through this period these things serve to 
the man as indications of Aw weakness. But when the 
central power is restored in man and all things are reduced to 
his service, it is impossible for him to see badoess in anything. / 
" " ly is no longer antagonistic to the spiritual love, but 
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is ftbaorbed into it. All his passions take their places perfeolly 
naturally, and become when the occasiona arise the vehicles of 
his expression. Vicbb under existing conditions are vices 
simplj because of the inordinate and disturbing influence they 
exercise, but will cease again to be vices when the man 
regains bis proper command. Thus Socrates having a clean 
soul in a clean body could drink his boon companions under 
the table and then go out himself to take the morning air— 
what was a blemish and defect in them being simply an added 
power of enjoyment to himself I 

The point of difference throughout {being the transference of 
the centre of gravity of life and consciousness from the partial 
to the universal man), is aymbolized by the gradual resumption 
of more universal conditions. That is to say that during the 
civilisation-period, the body being systematically wrapped in 
clothes, the head alone represents man — the little flnnikin, 
intellectual, self-consciouB man in coutra-distinction to the 
cosmical man represented by the entirety of the bodily organs. 
The body has to be delivered ftom its swathinga in order that 
the cosmical consciousness may once more reside in the human 
breast. We have to become " (Jl face " again — as the savage 
said of himself.' 

Where the cosmic self is, there is no more self-consciousness. 
The body and what is ordinarily called the self are felt to be 
only parts of the true self, and the ordinary distinetiona of 
inner and outer, egotism and altruism, etc., lose a good deal of 
their value. Thought no longer returns upon the local self as 
the chief object of regard, but consciousness is continually 
I'adiant fi-om it, filling the body and overflowing upon estenaal 
Nature. Thus the Sun in the physical world is the allegoiyof 
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the trae self. Tho worshipper nmat adore fho Sun, he muBt 
saturate himself with Bunlight, and take the physical Sua into 
himBelf. Those who live by fire and caudle-light are filled with 
phantomB; their thoughts aro Will-o'-th'-wiap-Iike images 
of themselves, and they are tormented by a horrible self- 
consciousness. 

And when the Civilisation-period has passed away, the old 
Nature-religion — perhaps greatly grown — will come baok. 
This immense stream of religious life which beginning far 
beyond the lioriaon of earlieat history has been deflected into 
various metaphysical and other channels^-of Judaism, 
Christianity, Buddhism, and the like — during the historical 
period, will oaoo more gather itself together to float on its 
bosom all the arks and sacred vessels of human progress. 
Man will once more ftd his unity with bia fellows, he will 
feel his unity with the animals, irith the mountains and the 
streams, with the earth itself and the slow lapse of the 
constellations, not as an abstract dogma of Science or Theology, 
but as a living and ever-prescut fact. Ages back this baa 
been undemtood better than now. Our Christian ceremonial 
is saturated with sexual and astronomical symbclB ; and long 
before Christianity existed, the sesual and astronomical were 
the main forms of religion. That is to aay, men instinctively 
felt and worshipped the great lifo coming to them through 
Sex, the great life coming to them from the deeps of Heaven, 
They deified both. They placed their gods — their own human 
forms — in ses, they placed them in the aky. And not only 
BO, but wherever they folt this kindred human life — in the 
animals, in the ibis, the bull, the lamb, the snake, the 
crocodile ; in the trees and flowers, the oak, the ash, the 
laurel, the hyacinth ; in the streams and water-falls, on the 
mountoinaides or in the depths of the sea — they placed them. 
l_Tbe whoie universe was full of a life which, tho' not always 
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friendly, waa Auman and kindred to their own, fdt bj them, 
not reasoned about, but simply perceived. To the early 
the notion of hia having a separate individuality could only 
with difficulty occur ; hence bo troubled himaolf not with the 
suicidal queationtngs concerning the whence and whitber 
which now vei the modem mind.* For what causes these 
questions to be asked ia simply the wretched feeling of 
isolation, actual or prospective, which man necessarily has 
when be contemplates himself as a separate atom in this 
immense universe^the gulf which lies below seemingly ready 
to swallow him, and the anxiety to find some mode of escape. 
But when he feels once more that he, that h* himseir, is 
absolutely indivisibly and indestructibly a part of this great 
whole — why then there is no gulf into which he can possibly 
fall ; when ho is sensible of the fact, why then the )iaw of its 
realisation, tho' losing none of its interest, becomes a matter 
for whose solution he can wait and work in faith and con- 
tentment of mind. The Sun or Sol, visible image of hia very 
Soul, closest and most vital to him of all mortal things, 
occupying the illimitable heaven, feeding all with its life ; the 
Moon, emblem and unrse of his own reflective thought, the 
conscious Man, measurer of Time, mirror of the Sun ; the 
planetary passions wandering to and fro, yet within bounds ; 
the starry destinies ; t!ie changes of the earth, and the seasons ; 
the upward growtli and uufoldment of all organic life; tho 
emergence of the perfect Man, towards whose birth all creation 
groans and travails — all these things will return to become 
realities, and to be the frame or setting of his supra-mundane 
life. The meaning of the old religions will come back to him. 
On the high tops once more gathering ho will celebrate 
with naked dances the glory of the human form and the great 

' See Appendii, 
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procesaiona of the atara, or greet the bright horn of the young 
moon which now after a hundred centuries cornea back laden 
with Buch wondrous associations — all the jeamings and the 
dreams and the wonderment of the generations of mankind — 
the worship of Astarte and of Diana, of lais or the Virgin 
Mary ; once more in aacred groves will ha reunite the passion 
and the delight of human love with his deepest feelings of the 
sanctity and beauty of Nature ; or in the open, standing un- 
covered to the Sua, will adore the emblem of the everlasting 
splendor which sbines within, Tlie same sense of vital 
perfection and exaltation which can be traced in the earl^ 
and pre-civiliaation peoples — only a thousand times intensified, i 
defined, niustrated and purified — will return to irradiate the 
redeemed and delivered Man. 



In suggesting thus the part which Civilisation has played in 
history, I am aware that the word itself ia difHoult to define — 
is at best only one of tboae phantom-gen eralisationa which the 
mind is forced to employ ; also that the account I have given 
of it ia sadly imperfect, leaning perhaps too much to the 
merely negative and destructive aspect of thia thousand-year 
long lapse of human evolution. I would also remind the 
reader that though it is perfectly true that under the dis- 
solving in&uence of civilisation empire after empire has gone 
under and disappeared, and the current of human progress 
time after time has only been restored again by a fresh influx 
of savagery, yet its corruptive tendency has never had a quite 
unlimited fling ; but that all down the ages of its dominance 
over the earth we can trace the trnditiou of a healing and i 
redeeming power at work in the human breast and an anticipa- J 
tion of the second advent of the son of man. Certain inatitu- 
iitiODB, too, such as Alt and the Family (though it seems not 



unlikely that both of these will greatly change when the 
special conditions of their present existence have disappeared), 
have served to keep the sacred fiamo alive; the latter pre- 
serving ia isiand-miutatures, as it were, the ancient communal 
hiimauity when the seas of individualism and greed covered 
the general face of the earth ; the former keeping up, so to 
speak, a oavel-cord of contact with Nature, and a means of 
uttei'aQce of primal emotions else UDBatisfiable in the world 
around. 

And if it seem extravagant to suppose that Society will ever 
emerge from the chaotic condition of strife and perplexity iii 
which we find it all down the lapse of historical time, or to 
hope that the civilisation-process which has terminated fatally 
BO iuvariably ia tbe past will ever eventuate in the establish- 
ineut of a higher and more perfect heaUh-condition, we may 
for our consolation remember that to-day there ore features in 
tbe problem which have never been present before. lu the 
first place, to-day Civiltsation is no longer isolated, as in the 
ancient world, in surrounding floods of savagery and barbarism, 
but it practically covers the globe, and the outlying savagery 
is so feeble as not possibly to be a menace to it. This may at 
first appear a drawback, for (it will be said) if Civilisation 
be not renovated by the influx of external Savagery its own 
inherent flaws will destroy society all the sooner. And there 
would be some truth in this if it were not for the following 
consideration : Namely, that while for the first time in His- 
tory Civilisation is now practically continuous over the globe, 
now also for the first time can we descry forming in continuoua 
line within its Deri/ structure the forces which are destined to 
destroy it and to bring about the new order. While hitherto 
isolated communisms, as suggested, have existed here and 
there and from time to time, now for the first time in History 
both the masses and the thinkers of all the advanced nations 
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world are consciously feeling their way towards the 
establishment of a HOcialistic and communal life on a vast Ecale. 
The present competitive society is more and more rapidly be- 
coming a mere dead formula and husk within which the out- 
IJDes of the new and human Bociety are already discemiblo. 
Simultaneously and as if to match this growth, a move towards 
Nature and Savagery is for the first time taliing place from I 
within, instead of being forced upon society from without. ' 
The nature-movement begun years ago in literature and art ia 
now among the more advanced sections of the civilised world 
rapidly realising itself in actual life, going so far even as a 
denial, among some, of machinery and the complex products ol 
Civilisation, and developing among others into a gospel of 
BalvatioD by sandals and sunbaths I It is in these two move- i 
meats — towards a complex human Communism and ton'ards/ 
individual freedom and Savagery — in some sort balancing and 
correcting each other, and both visibly growing up within — 
^EjQio' utterly foreign to — our present-day Civilisation, that ne 
^Bpave fair grounds I think for looking forward to its cure. 
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X p. Q] Tba following remarks b; Mr. H. B. Cotterill on the native* 
d Lake Njassa, among whom he lived at a time, 18T6-S, when 
the region wus almoat nnviaited, ma; he of interest. "In regard of 
merely ' animal ' development and well-being, that is in tlie delicate 
perfection of bodilj focnlties (perceptive), the African Eavage ia bb a 
rule incomparably aupecior to us. Ona fetta like a child, utterly de- 
pendent on them, when traveling or limiting with them. It ia tmo 
that many may be fonud (eapecially amongst the weaker tribes that 
have been slave-hunted or driven into barren comers) who are half- 
starved and wizened, but as a mle they are splendid animals. In 
charaeiir there is a great want of that atrengtli which in the edncated 
civilised man ia secured by the roots striking out into the Poat and 
Poture — and in spite of their immense perceptive HUperiority they ftel 
•B the superior force of character in the white man. 
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They ara the very cou verse of the Stole self -sufficieatM 
intliair ' admire. tiaa' and woraliip af the Unknowo. 'Set 
want of Conctit, though they posaeu self-c( 
They are, to those they love and respect, faithfJ 
— their faithfulness and trntbfalness are dictated by I 
imperative,' but by personal ofiection. Towards i^ 
■can be, witbout any coaauiantioua aorupleB, 
liumanly cruel. I abould any that there is scarcely 09 
that ia £o foreign to the aavage African mind a 
philanthropy or enemy-love," 

"In endurance tbe African savage beats ns hollow! 
athletes). Ou one occasion my men rowed my boat W 
against tbe wind in a choppy sea for SS hows ai one 
Bay, about 60 miles. They never once stopped o 
just handed round a handful of rice now and then, 
all the time — and hod enough of it 1 . . . They oi 
heads for 10 hours through awampa and jangle*, 
carried a aick man weighing 14 stones in i 
right across the dreaded Mallkata Swamp, Bat for n 
squalla, etc, they are nowhorc." 

[See p. 10] " So lovely a scene made easily crodibli 
otherwise highly probable, that tie Golden Age m 
the poets, but a reminiscence oE the facta of aocial Ufa 1 
organisation of village and bDuse-conmiuiuties." (J. S. T 
Ewopc und Ana, ch. L, Servia,} 

[See p. 4fi] "It was only on the np-break of tbep] 
that tbe passionate desice of, and therefore belief ii 
mortality acoae. With an intanse feeling, not of ■ 
individual life, but of a dependent common lifo, there nt 
desire of, though there may be more or less of belief b 
after death uf individual eiiatenoe," {Ibid, p. 161.) 
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n-avTi Xoyijj Aoyos itros 

'It is one of the difficulties wbicli meet anyone who B 
that modern scienca is oot wholly satisfactory, that it is 
immediately assumed that the writer is covertly defending 
what Ingersoll calls the " rib-story," or that he wishes to restore 
belief in the Kteral iDspiratioo of the Bible. But, religious 
controversy apart, and while admitting that Science has done a 
great work in cleaning away the kitchen-midden b of euper- 
Btition and opening the path to clearer and saner -views of 
the world, it is possible — and there is already a growing feeling 
that way— that her positive contributions to our comprehension 
of the order of the universe have in late times been 
disappointing, and that even her methods are only of limited 
applicability. After a glorious burst of perhaps fifty years, 
amid great acclamations and good hopes that the crafty old 
universe was going to be caught in her careful net, Soience, it 
must be confessed, now finds herself in almost every direction 
in the most hopeless (quandaries ; and, whether the rib-story be 
true or not, has at any rate provided no very satisfactory 
substitute for it. And the reasou of this failure is very 
obvious. It goes with a certain defect in the human mind, 
which, aa we have pointed out (note, p, 34), necessarily belongs 
the Civilifiation-period — the tendency, namely, to separate the i 
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logical and intellectual part of man from Ibe emotioual and ill- 
atinctive, and to give it a loeia itandi of ita own. Science hss 
failed because she has attempted to cany out the inveatigation 
of nature from the intellectual side alone — neglecting the other 
constituents nccessarilj involved in the problem. She has 
failed because she has attempted an impossible task ; for the 
diijcovery of a permanently valid and purely intellectual 
representation of the universe ia simply impossible. Such a 
thing does not exist. 

The various theories and views of nature which we hold are 
merely the fugitive envelopes of the aucceEsive stages of 
huinaa growth — each set of theories and views belonging 
organically to the moral and emotional stage which has been 
reached, and being in some Eort the eipression of it j so that 
the attempt at any given time to set up an eiplanation of 
phenomena which shall be valid in itself and without reference to 
the mental condition of those who set it up, necessarily ends in 
failure ; and the present state of confusion and contradiction 
in which modem Science finds itself is merely the result of such 
attempt. 

Of course this limitation of the validity of Science has been 
reeoguised by most of those who have thought ahout the 
matter j * but it is so commonly overlooked, and latterly the 
notion Las so far gained ground that the " laws " of science are 
immutable facis and eternal statemeuts of verity, that it may 
lie worth while to treat the subject a little more in detail. 

The method of Science is the method of all mundane 
knowledge; it is that of limitation or actual ignorance. 
Placed in face of the great uneontained unity of Nature we 
can only deal with it in thought by selecting certain detaila 
and isolating those (either wilfully or nncousciouslj) from the 
rest. That is right enough. But in doing so^ — in isolating 
such and such details — we practicnlly beg the question we a 
1 See DOt«, p. iX 
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nn search of ; and, moreover, in suppoaing such iaolation we 
auppose what is false, and therefore vitiate oar conclusion. 
From these two radical deteota of all intellectual inquiry we 
cannot escape. The vievB of Science are like the views of a 
mountain; eaah ia only possible as long as you limit yoursoU 
to a certain stand-point. Move your position, and the view is 
changed. 

Perhaps the word " species " will illustrate our meaning aa 
well as any word ; and, in a sense, the word ia typical of the 
method of Science. I see a dog for the first time. It is a fox- 
hound. Then I see a second fox-hound, and a third and a 
fourth. Presently I form from these few instances a general 
conception of " dog." But after a time I see a grey-hound and 
a terrier and a mastiff, and my old conception is destroyed. A 
new one has to be formed, and then a new one and a new one. 
Now I overlook the whole race of civilised dogs and am 
satisfied with my wisdom ; but presently I come upon some 
wild dogs, and study the habits of the wolf and the fox. 
Geology tuma me up some links, and my conception of dog 
melts away like a lump of ice into surrounding water. My 
species exists no more. As long as I knew a few of the facts I 
could talk very wise about them; or if I limited myself 
arbitrarily, as we will say, to a study only of animals in 
England at the present day, I could classify them ; but widen 
the bounds of my knowledge, the area of observation, and all 
my work has to be done over again. My species is not a valid 
fact of Nature, but a fiction arising out of my own ignorance 
or arbitrary isolation of the objects observed. 

Or to take an instance from Astronomy. We are accustomed 
to say that the path of the moon ia an ellipse. But this is a 
very loose statement. On enquiry we find that, owing to 
perturbations supposed to be produced by the sun, the path 
jUvifttes considerably from an ellipse. In fact in strict 




oaloulationa it ib taken as being b. certain ellipse only for ttn 
instant — the neit instant it is supposed to be a portion of 
another ellipse. We might then call the path an irregular 
curve somewhat resembling an ellipse. This is a new view. 
But oa further enquiry it appears that, while the moon is going 
round the earth, the earth itself is speeding on through space 
about the sun — in consequGuce of which the actual path of the 
moon does not in the least resemble an ellipse I Finally the 
sun itself is in motion with regard to the fiiad sf ara, and they 
nre in movement too. What then is the path of the moon J 
No one knows ; we have not the faintest idea — the word itself 
ceases to have any assignable meaning. It is true that if we 
agreefoignore the perturbations produced by the Bun — as ia fact 
we do ignore perturbations produced by the planets and other 
bodies — -and if we agree to ignore the motion of the earth, and 
the flight of the solar system through space, and even the 
movement of any centre round which that may be speeding, 
we may then tay that the moon moves in an ellipse. But this 
has obviously nothing to do with actual facts. The moon doti 
not move in an ellipse^not even " relatively to the earth " — 
and probably never baa done and never will do bo. It may be 
a convenient view or fiction to say that it would do so under 
such and such circumstances — but it is still only a fiction. To 
attempt to isolate a small portion of the phenomena from the 
rest in a universe of which the vnity ia one of Science's most 
cherished convictions, is obviously self-Btultifying and uselcEs, 
But you say it can be proved by mathematics that the ellipse 
■would be tbe path under these conditions ; to which I reply 
that the mathematical proof, though no doubt cogent to the 
human mind (as at present constituted in most people), is 
open to the same objection that it does not deal with actuaJ 
fact«. It deals with a mental supposition, i.e., that there arg 
only two bodies acting on each other — a case which never baa 
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occtirred and never can occur — and then, assuming the law of 
gravitation (which is just the thing which haa to be proved), 
it arrives at a mental formula, the ellipse. But to argue from 
this process that the ellipse is really a tbing in Nature, and 
that the heavenly bodies do move or even tend to move in 
ellipsea, is obviously a most unwarrantable leap in the dark. 
Finally you argue that the leap is warranted because, by 
asauicing that the moon and planets move in ellipses, you 
can actually foretell things that happen, as for instance the 
occurrence of eclipses ; and in reply to that I can only say 
that Tycho Brah^ foretold eclipses almost as well by assuming 
that the heavenly bodies moved in epicycles, and that modern 
astronomers actually do apply the epicycle theory in their 
mathematical formulte. The epicycles were an assumption 
made for a certain purpose, and the ellipses are an assumption 
made for the same purpose. In some respects the ellipse is a 
more convenient fiction than the epicycle, but it is no less a 
fiction. 

In other words — with regard to this " path of the moon " 
(as with regard to any other phenomenon of Nature) — our 
knowledge of it must be either absolute or relative. But we 
cannot know the absolute path ; and as to the relative, why 
all we can say is that it does not exist (any more than species 
exists)— we cannot break up Nature so ; it is not a thing in 
Nature but in our own minds — it is a view and a fiction, 

Agam, let us take an example from Physics — Boyle's law of 
the compressibility of gases. This law states that, the 
temperature remaining constant, the volume of a given 
quantity of gas is inveisely proportional to its pressure. It is 
a law which has been made a good deal of, and at one time 
was thought to be true, i.e., it was thought to be a statement 
of fact. A more extended and careful observation, however, 
8 that it is only true under so many limitations, that, like 
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the ellipse in Astronomy, it must be regarded aa a couveuieat 
fiction and nothing more. It appears that air follows the 
supposed law pretty well, but not by any mean^ eiactly eicept 
within very narrow limits of pressure ; other gases, such as 
carbonic acid and hydrogen, deviate from it very considerably 
— some more than others, and some in one direction and some 
in the opposite. It was found, among other tilings, that the 
nearer a gaa was to ite liquefying point, the gieater was the 
deviation from the supposed law, and the conclusion was 
jumped at that the law was true for pei/ect gases only. This 
idea of a perfect gas of course involved the assumption that 
gases, as they get farther and farther removed from their 
liquefying point, reach at last a fixed and stable condition, 
when no further change in their qualities takes place — at any 
rate for a very long time — and Boyle's law was supposed to 
apply to this condition. Since then, however, it has been 
discovered that there is an ultra-gaseoua state of matter, and 
on all sides it is becoming abundantly clear that the change in 
the condition of matter from the liquid state to the ultra- 
gaseous state is perfectly continuous— through all modifications 
of liquidity and condensation and every degree of perfection 
and imperfection of gaasinesa to the utmost rarity of tiie 
fourth state. At what point, then, does Boyle's law really 
apply I Obviously it applies exactly at only one point in this 
long ascending scale^at one metaphysical point — and at 
every other point it is incorrect. But no gaa in Nature 
remains or can be maintained just at one point in the scale of 
its innumerable changes. Consequently all we can say is that 
out of the innumerable different states that gases are capable 
of, and the innumerable different laws of compressibility which 
they therefore follow, we could theoretically find one state to 
which would correspond the law of compressibility called 
Boyle's law ; and that if we could preser\'e a gas in that state 
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'■(which we can't} Boyle's law really would be true juat for that 
case. In other words, the law is metapbyBical. It has no 
real eiistenco. It is a convenient view or fiction, arising in 
the first place out of ignorauce, and only taaable as long as 
further observation is limited or wilfully ignored. 

This then ia the Method of Science. It consists in formiog 
a law or statement by only looking at a small portion of the i 
facts ; then when the other facta come in the law or statement 
gradually fades away again. Conrad Gessaer and other early 
loologista began by cla=,sifying animals according to the 
number of their horns I Political Economy begins by classify- 
ing social action under a law of Su]iply and Demand. When 
people believed that the earth was flat they generalised the 
facta connected with the fall of heavy bodies into a conception 
of " up and down." These were two opposite directiona in 
space. Heavy bodies took the "downward;" it was their 
nature. But in time, and as fresh facts came in, it became 
impossible to group animals any longer by their horns ; "up 
and down " ceased to have a meaning when it was known that 
the earth was round. Then fresh laws and atatements had to 
be formed. In the last-mentioned case — it being conceived 
that the earth was the centre of the universe — the new law 
supposed was that all heavy bodies tended to the centre of the 
eartb as such. This was all right and satisfactory for a while ; 
but presently it appeared that the earth was not the centre of 
the universe, aud that some heavy bodies — such as the 
satellites of Jupiter— did not in fact tend to the centre of the 
earth at all. Another lump of ignorance (which had enabled 
the old generalisation to exist) wna removed, and a new 
generalisation, that of universal gravitation, was after a time 
formed. But it is probable that this law is only conceived of 
as true thro' our ignorance ; nay it is ceitain that belief in ■ 
its truth preaeuta the gravest difEcultiea. 
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In foct here we come upon an importaot point, it is 
Bometimes said that, granting the above arguments and the 
partiality and defectiveness of the laws of Science, atill they 
are approximations to the truth, and as each fresh fact ia intro- 
duced the conseiiuent modification of the old law brings ub 
nearer and nearer to a limit of rigorous eiactness which we 
shall reach at last if we only have patience enough. But ia 
this sol What kind of rigorous statement shall we reach 
when we have got all the facts in I Eomembering that 
Nature is one, and that if we try to get a rigorous statement 
for one set of phenomena (as say the lunar theory) by isolating 
them from the rest, we are thereby condemning ourselves 
beforehand to a false conclusion, is it not evident that our 
limit is at all times infinitely far off! If one knew all the 
facts relating to a given inquiry except two or three, one 
might reasonably suppose that one was near a limit of exact- 
ness in one's knowledge ; but seeing that iu our investigation 
of Nature we only know two or three, so to speak, out of a 
million, it is obvious that at any moment the fresh law arising 
tram increased experience may completely upset our former 
calculations. There is a difference between approiimating to 
a wall and approiimating to the North Star. In the one case 
you are tending to a speedy conclusion of your labors, in the 
other case you are only goinff in a certain direction. The 
theories of Science generally belong under the second head. 
They mark the direction which the human mind is taking at 
the moment in question, but they mark no limits. At each 
point the appearance of a limit is introduced— which becomes, 
like a mirage in the desert, an object of keen puraiiit ; but the 
limit is not really there — it is only an effect of the standpoint, 
and disappears again after a time as the observer moves. In 
the case of gravitation there is for the moment an appearance 
of finality iu the taw of the inverse sq':aro of the distane^^f 




but this ariEeB probably from tbe fact that the lnw ia derived 
from a limited area of obaerTtition only, namely the move' 
menta (at great distances from each other) of some of the 
heaTenly bodies.^ The CavendiBh and Scheballien eiperimenta 
do not show more than that the law at ordinary diataneeB on 
the earth's surface does not vary vtry much from tho above ; 
while tlie so-called molecular forcoa compel us (unless we make 
the very arli&cial assumption that a variety of attractioiia and 
repulaiona coesiat in matter alongside of, and yet totally dis- 
tinct from, the attraction of gravitation) to suppose very ffreat 
modifiootiona of the law tor ataall distances. In fact, as we 
saw of Boyle's law before^the Newtonian law ia probably 
metaphysical — true under certain limited conditions — and the 
appearance of finality has beon given to it by the fact that our 
observations have been made under such or similar conditions. 
When we extend our obaervatioo into quite other regions of 
space, the law of the inverse square ccaaeB to appear aa even 
an approximation to tbe truth — aa, for instance, the law of the 
inverse fifth power has beon thought to be nearer the mark 
for small molecular distances. 

And indeed the state of the great theories of Scieace in the 
present day — the confusion in which the Atomic theory of 
phyaicB finda itself, the dismal insufficiency of the Darwin 
theory of tiie survival of the fittest ; the collapse in late times 

' It is not generally realised how feeble a force gravitation is. It is 
calcalnted [Encyol. Brit., Art. Gravitation) that two masBBs, each weigh - 
iag 415,000 tons, and placed a mile apart, woald exert on each otber 
an attractive force of only one pound. If one, tberofore, was as far 
from the other aa the moon is from the earth, their attraotion woald 
only amoont to BTiMOSSoai °^ ^ pound. This is a amnll force to govern 
the movement of a body weighing 415,000 tona ! and it is easy to tee 
that a sliglit variation in the law of the force might for a long period 

n undeteoted, though in the course of bua<lredi of centuriei it might 

«ma of the greatcit iijiportanca. 
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of oae of the fundmnsatal tbeoiics of Astronomy, namely tU 
of the Btaliility of the lunar and planetary orbits ; the cata^ 
clyaraa and convulsions which Geology seems juat dow to be 
undergoing; the appalling and indeed inaurmouu table difficulties 
which attach to the Undulatory theory of Light ; the final 
wreck and abaadonmont of the Value-theory, the foundation- 
theory of Political Economy — all these things do not seem to 
point to very near limits of rigorous esaotnea^ ! Ad im- 
pregnable theory, or one nearing the limit oF impregnability, ia 
in fact aa great an absurdity aa an impregnable armor-plate. 
Certainly, given the canuon-balla, you can generally find i 
armor-plate which will ba proof against them ; but given tfai 
armor-plate, you can always find cannon-balk which 
imaah it up. 

The method of Science, as boiag a method of artificial limi*^ 
tation or actual ignorance, is curiously illustrated by a 
sideration of its various branches. I have taken some eiamplea 
from Astronomy, which is considered the most exact of the 
physical sciences. Now does it not seem curious that .^rironofftj 
—the study of the heavenly bodies, which are the most distant 
from US of all bodies, and most difficult to observe — should yet 
be the most perfect of the sciences 1 Yet the reason is obvious. 
Astronomy is the moat perfect science Iccavse we know least about 
t'i^because our ignorance of the actual phenomena is most 
profound. Situated in fact as we are, on a speck in space, 
with our observations limited to periods of time which, com- 
pared with the stupendous flights of the stars, are merely 
momentary and evanescent, we are in somewhat tlie position 
of a mole surveying a railway track and the flight of locomo- 
tives. And as a man seeing a very small arc of a very vast 
circle easily mistakes it for a straight line, bo we are easily 
satisfied with cheap deductions and solutions in Astronomy, 
which a more extended eiperieuca would cause us to rejeotj 
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The man may have a long way to go along hia " straight line " 
before be diaoovers that it is a carve j he may haye much 
farther to go along his curve before he diacovera that it ia uot 
a circle ; and much farther still to go before he finds out 
whether it ia an ellipse or a spiral or a parabola, or none of 
these ; yet what curve it is will make an enormous difference 
in hia ultimate deatination. So with the astronomer ; 
and yet Astronomy ia allowed to pa^a as an exact 
science 1 ^ 

Well then, as in Aatronomy we get an " eiaot science " be- 
cauae the facts and phenomena are on such a tremendous 
scale that we only see a minute portion of them — just a few 
details so to speak — and our igcorance therefore allows uh to 

' Aa another instance of the uune thing, let ms quote a pisaage from 
Maiwell'a "Tbcory of Heat," p. 31 ; the italics are mine : " In our de- 
Bcription of the physical properties of bodies aa related to heat we have 
begun with aolid bodies, as thoae which we can moU eiuily handle, and 
have Kone on to liquids, which we can keep in open vesselB, and have 
now come to gases, wKich will escape from open vessels, and which are 
generally inviaibU, This ia the order which is most natural in our 
first Btudy of these difTerent states. But as soon as we have been 
made familiar with the most prominent features of these difiereat 
conditions of matter, the most sciejUi^c coarse of study is in the reverse 
order, beginning with gases, on sccount of tho greater simplicitf of 
their laws, then advancing to liquids, tho more coniploi laws of which 
are much more imperfectly known, and concluding with the little that 
has been hitherto discovered about the constitution of Bohd bodies." 
That is to say that Science finds it easier to work among gases — which 
are invisible and which we can know little about— than among solids, 
which we are familiar with and which we can easily handle ! Ihta 
seems a strange conclusion, but it will be fonnd to represent a cotiimon 
procedure of Science — the trnth probably being that the laws of gases 
are not one whit siinpier than the kws of lirjuida and solids, but that 
on account of our knowing so much less about gases it ia easier for us 
to /tign laws in their ease thnn in 'he case of solids, and less easy for 
our errors to \e detected. 
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dogmatise ; so at the other end of the scale in Chemistry and 
Physics we get quasi-exact sciences, because the facts and 
phenomeua are on such a -mwiit scale that we overlook all tlie 
details and see on]y certain general eflects here and there. 
Wlien a solution of ouprio sulphate is treated with ammonia a 
mass of flouculent green precipitate is formed. No one has the 
faintest notion of all the various movements and combiaationa of 
the molecules of tbese twofluids which accompany the appearance 
of the precipitate. Theyare no doubt very complex. But among 
all the changes that are tailing place, one change has the advant- 
age of being visible to the eye, and the chemist singles that out as 
the main pbeaomenon. So chemistry at large consists in a few, 
very few, facts taken at random aa it were (or because they 
happen to be of such a nature as to be observable) out of the 
enormous mass of facts really concerned ; and because of their 
fewness the chemist is able to arrange them as be thinks in 
some order, that is, to generalise about them. But it is certain 
aa can be that he only has to extend the number of his facta, 
or his powers of observation, to get all his geueralisationn 
upset. The Kame may be aaid of magnetism, light, beat, and 
the othei' physical sciences — ^hut it is not necesaary to prove 
in detail what is suSiciently obvious. 

But now, roughly speaking, there ia a third region of human 
observation — a region which does not, like Astronomy (and 
Geology), lie so far beyond and above ns that we only see a 
very small portion of it ; nor, like Chemistry and Physics, so 
far below us and under such minute conditions of space and 
time that we can only catch its general effects ; but which 
lies mora on a level with man himseif— the so-called organic 
world — the study of man, as au individual and in society, his 
history, his development, the study of the animals, the plants 
even, and the laws of life — the sciences of Biology, Sociology, 
History, Psychology, and the rest. Kow this region i 




Tioualy that ivhicli man knows most of. I don't say that he 
generalises most about it — but he knows the faots best. For 
one observation that be makea of the habits and behavior of 
the stars, or of chemical solutions — for one observation in the 
remote regions of Astronomy or Chemistry — he makes thou- 
sands and millions of the habits and behavior of his fellow- 
men, and hundreds and thousands of those of the animals and 
plants. Is it not curious then that in this region he is least 
sure, least dogmatic, most doubtful whether there be a law or 
no ) Or, rather, is it not quite in accord with our contention, 
namely that Science, like an uninformed boy, is most definite 
and dogmatic just where actual knowledge is least. 

It will however be replied that the jihenomena of living 
beings are far more complex than the phenomena of Astronomy 
or Physics — and that is the reason why eiact science makes so 
little way with them. Though man knows many milliou times 
more about the habits of his fellow-men than about the habits 
of the stars, yet the former subject is so many million times 
more complicated than the latter that all his additional know- 
ledge does not avai] him. This is the plea. Yet it does not 
hold water. It is an entire asaumptioa to say that the 
phenomena of Astronomy are less complicated than the 
phenomena of vitality. A moment's thought will show 
that the phenomena of Astronomy are in reality infinitely 
complex. Take the movement of the moon : even with our 
present acquaintance with that subject we know that it has 
some relation to the position and mass of the earth, including 
its ocean tides ; also to the position and mass of the sun ; also 
to the position and mass of every one of the planets ; also of 
the comets, numerous and unknown as they are; also the 
meteoric rings ; and finally of all tbe stars ! The problem, as 
everyone knows, is absolutely insoluble even for the shortest 
1 j but when the element of Time enters in, and we ci 
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Bider that to do anything like justice to the problem, i 
astronomical sense we aiionld have to solve it for at least a 
million years — during which iuterval the earth, sun, and other 
bodies concerned would themsolvea have been changing their 
relative poaitiona, it becomea obvious that the whole question 
is infiuitely complex — and yet this is only a small fragment of 
Astrouomy. To debate, therefore, whether the infinite com.- 
pleiity of the movements of the stars ia greater or less thau 
the infinite complexity of the phenomena of life, is like debate 
ing the precedence of the three persons of the Trinity, or 
whether the Holy Ghost was begotten or proceeding : we are 
talkmg about thinga which we do not imderstand. 

fTaturo is one ; she is not, we may guess, less profound and 
wonderful in one department than another ; but from the fact 
that we live under certain conditions and limitations we see 
most deeply into that portion which is, as it were, on the same 
level with us. In humanity wa look her iu the face ; there 
our glance pierces, and we see that she ia profound and wonder- 
ful beyond all imagination ; what we learn there is the most 
valuable that we can leara In the regions where Science 
rejoices to disport itself we see only the skirts of her garments, 
BO to speak, and though we measure them never so precisely, 
we still see them and nothing more. 

There ia another point, however, of which much is often 
made as a plea for the substantial accuracy of the scientific 
laws and generalisation a, namely that they enable ustopreifi'ct 
events. But this need not detain us long. J. S. Mill in his 
" Logic " has pointed out — and a little thought makes it 
obvious — that the success of a prediction does not prove the 
truth of the theory on which it is founded. It only proves 
the theory was good enough for that prediction, 

There was a time wheu the sun was a god going forth in hia 
chariot every morning, and there was a time when the e 



s the centre of the universe, and the sua a ball of fire re- 
"Tolving round it. In those timea men could predict with 
certainty that the sua would rise aeit morning, and could even 
name tLe hour of its appearance ; but we do not therefore 
think that their theories werettue. When AdamaandLevenier 
foretold the appearance of N'cptune in a certain part of the 
aky, they made a brief prediction to an unknown planet from 
the observed relations of the movements of the known planets ; 
that does not show however that the grand geueraliBation of 
these movements, called the "law of gravitation," is coiTeot, 
It merely sLowa that it did well enough for this very brief 
atep — brief indeed compared with the real problems of As- 
tronomy, for which latter it is probably quite inadequate. 

Tycho Brahe, excellent astronomer as he was, kept as we 
saw to the epicycle theory. He imagined that the moon's 
path round the earth was a fised combination of cycle and 
epicycle. Kepler introduced the conception of the ellipse. 
Later on the motion of the perigee and other deviations com- 
pelled the abandonment of the ellipse and the supposition of 
an endless curve, similar to an ellipse at any one point, and 
maiutaiuing a. fixed mean distance from the earth, but never 
returning on itself or making a deliuite closed figure of any 
kind. Finally the researches of Mr. George Darwin have 
destroyed the conception of the fbtcd mean distance, and iutro- 
duced that of a continually enlarging epiral. Cortaiuly no 
four theories could well bo more distinct from each other than 
these ; yet if an eclipse had to be calculated for next year it 
would scarcely matter which theory was used. The truth is 
that the actual problem is so vast that a prediction of a fow 
years in advance only touches the fringe of it bo to speak ; yet 
if the fulfilment of tbo prcdictiou were taken as a proof of the 
theory io each of these different oases, it would lead in the end 
the most hopelessly contradictory results. 
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The success of d prediction therefore cu!j shows that the 
theory OD which it is founded has had practical value bo far as 
a working hypothesis, ka working hypotheses, and aa long as 
they are kept down to brief steps loAicA can fee verified, the 
scientific theories are very valuable — indeed we could not do 
without them ; but when they are treated as objective fiicts — 
when, for instance, the " law oF gravitation " — derived as it ia 
frooa a brief study of the heavenly bodies — ha.3 a universal 
truth ascribed to it, and is made to apply to phenijmena ex- 
tending over millioiis of yeare, and to warrant unveri able 
prophecies about the planetary orbits, or statements about the 
age of the earth and the duration of the solar Bystera — all one 
can say is tlint, those who ai^ue so are flying oS'at a tangent 
from actual facts. For as the tangent represents the direction 
of a curve over a small arc, so these theories represent the 
bearing of facts well enough over a small region of observation ; 
but aafoJIowing the tangent wo soon lose the curve, so following 
these theories for any distance beyond the region of actual 
obBcrvation we speedily part company with facts.* 

To proceed with a few more words abont the general 
method o! Science. Science passes from phenomena to laws, 
from individual details whiijb can be seen atid felt to lar^e 
generalisations of au intangible and phantom-ltke character. 

1 All onr tlioughta, theories, " liwa," &a,, may porliBjra be said to 
touch Nature— na the tiingent toiicliea the curve — at n poinL They 
give a direcliou — and are true — at that point. But maiku the sliglilest 
move, and tliny all have to ba recoastrtictied. The tangents 
are infiuile in number, hut the curve is one. Tliis may not only 
illustrate the relation of Nat^ire to Science, but also u! Art to the 
materials it usos. The poet raJiates thoughts : but he ects no eHora by 
them. He knows hid thoughts arc not true in tliemselvCB, but thc-y 
touch the Truth. His lines arc the envelope of the curve which U 
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:hat for conveDieDce of thoaght we dssniy 
this dasaification eSectedt It is efiected 
tiiroiigh the perceptioa of identity amid diSereace. Among a 
lot of objects I perceive certain attributes in common ; thia 
groap of commoQ attributes serves, so to speak, as a band to 
tie these objects together with — into a bundle convement for 
thought. I give a name to the baud, and that serves to denote 
any onit of the bundle by. Thus perceiving common attribntes 
amODg a lot of dogs — as in an eiample already given — I give 
the name foxhound to this group of attributes, and tlienreforth 
use the name foihoimd to connect these objects by in my 
mmd ; again perceiving other common attributes amon^ othei 
nmilar objects, I invent the word greyhound to denote these 
latter by. The concept foihotmd differs from the objects 
which it denotes, in this respect that these latter are (as we 
say) rial dogs with thousands and tfaoiisauds of attributes 
each : one of them has a broken tooth, another is nearly all 
white, another answers to the name " Sally," and so on ; whib 
the concept is only an imaginary form iu my mind, with only 
ft few attributes and no individivil peculiarities — a kind of tiny 
G.C-H. ariaing from the contemplation of a lung row of big 
figurtia. 

Now having created these concepts "foihound," "grey- 
hotnid,"and a lot of other similar ones, I find that they in their 
turn have a few attribufes in common and thus give rise to a 
new concept "dog." Of course this "dog" is more of an 
abstraction than ever, tbe concept of a concept In fact the 
peculiarity of this whole proce^ is that, as sometimes stated, 
the broader the generalbatiou becomes the less is its depth : or in 
other words and ohvionsly, that as the number of objects 
compared increases, the number of attributes common to tliem 
Dltimately as we saw at the beginning, when 
t number of i>bjcctsare taken in, the concept ("dog" 



or whatever it may be) fades away and ceases to have any 
meanitig. This theraforo is the dilemaia of Science and 
iudeed of all human kaowlcdge, tlij^t in carrying out the process 
which is peculiar to it, it necesaarily leaves the dry ground of 
reality for the watery region of abstractions, which abstractions 
become ever more tenuous and ungraspable the farther it goes, 
ctnd ultimately fade into more gl^osts. Nevertheless the 
process is a quite necessary one, for only by it cau the mind 
deal with things. 

To dwell for a moment over this last point : it is clear that 
every oliject has relation to every other object — eiiata in fact 
only in virtue of such relfktion to other objects ; it has there- 
tore an ioBoite number of attributes, the niiud cotiseijuently is 
powerless to deal with such object — it cannot by iiny possibility 
think it. In order to deal with it, the mind is forced to single 
out a/iSia of its attributes (themdAixio/ ipnoronce or abstractioQ 
already alluded to) — tliat is a few of its relations to other 
objeata, and to think them first. The others it will think 
afterwards -^all in good time. In thus stripping or abstracting 
the great mass of its attributes from our object, and leaving 
only a few, which it combines into a concept, the mind 
pi-actically abandons the real article and takes up with a 
shadow ; but in retuiii for this it gets something which it can 
handle, which is light to cany about, and which like paper- 
money, for tlie time and wider certain conditions does really 
represent value. The only danger ia leat it — the mind — 
carried away by the estensive applicability of the partial 
concept which it has thus formed, should credit it with an 
actual value — should project it on the background of the 
external world and ascribe to it that reality which belongs 
only to objects theraselveB, t.e., to things embodying an infinite 
range of attributes. 

The pecidiar method of Science is now clear to us, and can 
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be abundantly illuatratad from modem results. Our experience 
ODasista in aensations, we feel the weight of heavy bodies, we 
Bee them fall when let go, wa have sensations of heat and cold, 
light and darkness, and so forth. But these sensations are 
more or less local and variable from man to man, and we 
naturally seek to find some common measure of f hem, by which 
we can talk about and describe them exaatly, and independently 
of the pecniiarities of individual observora. Thus we seek to 
find some common phenomenon which underlies (as we say) the 
eeasationa of heat and cold, or of light and darkness, or some- 
thing which explains {i.e. is always present in) the case of 
felling bodies — and to do this we adopt the method of 
generalisation above described, i.e., we observe a great nnmber 
of individual cases and then see what qualities or attributea. 
they have in common. So far good. But it is jnst here that 
the fallacy of the ordinary scientific procedure cornea in ; for, 
foi^etting that these common qualities are mere abstractions 
from the teal phenomena we credit them with a real existence, 
and regard the actual phenomena as secondary results, " effects " 
or what-cot of these "causes." This in plain language is 
putting the cart before the horse— or rather the shadow before 
the man. Thus finding that a vast number of variousl 
ebaped and colored bodies tend to fall towards the earth, 
erect Ibis common attribute of falling into an independent 
existence which we call "attraction" or "gravitation" — and 
ultimately posit a universal gravitation anting on all bodies in 
Nature! — or finding that a number of different substances, such 
aa water, air, wood, &,c., convey to us the sensation we call 
sound, and that in nil these cases the common element is 
Tibration, we detacli the attribute vibration, credit 
separate existence, and speak of it as tlie cause of sound. But' 
though we may thus think of the shadow as separate from t)ie 
the shadow cannot be separate from the man 
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may try to think of the falling or ths vibration as Beparate 
from the wood or the stone, such falling and vibration cannot 
esiat apart from theae and other such materials, and the effort 
to Bpeak of it aa ao esistiiig ends ia mere nonaonae. More 
strange still is the fatuity, nhen, as in the case of the 
undnlatury Theory of light or the Atomic theory of physics, 
the concepta thus erected into actualities are composed of 
purely imaginary attributes^of which no one has had any 
experience — an iindalatory ether in the one case, a hard and 
perfectly elastic atom in the other. The total result is of 
course — juat what we see — Science landing itself iu pure 
nbsurditiifs in every dirootion. Beginning by detaching the 
attribute of falling from the bodies that fall — beginning that 
is by an abstraction, which of course is also a falsity — it 
geacralisea and generalises this abstraction till at last it 
reaches a perfectly generalised absurdity and thing without 
fitly meaning — the law of gravitation. The statement tiiat 
" every particle in the universe attracts every other particle 
with a force proportional to tho mass of the attracting particle 
and invei'sely proportional to the square of the distance 
between the two " is devoid of meaning — the human mind can 
give uo definite meanings to the words " mass," " attract," and 
"force," which do not stultify each other. The law in every 
way hafHes intelligence. Newton, who invented it, declared 
that no philosophic mind would sup^KJsc that bodies could thus 
act on one another " without the mediation of anything else by 
and through which their action might be conveyed;" scientifio 
men to-day are fain to see that a material mediation of thiB 
kind would only make the law still more unintelligible than it 
is, while, on the other hand, an immaterial mediation or a 
fourth-dim en sional mediation, such as srjmu pi-opose, would 
fiimtily remove the problem out of the regions of scitntifio 
aiutlysis. Again the form of the law is declared t( 
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inverBB square of the distance ; but this ia the law bj the 1 
nature of space itself of any perfect radiation, and if true t 
gravitatioE iavolvea the conclusion that that radiation of force 
(whatever its nature may be) takes place without loss or dissi- 
pation of any kind. This would make gravitation absolutely 
unique among phenomena. More than this, its propagation is 
supposed to be i'mtantamo'ai over the most enormous distances 
of apace, and to take place always unhindered and unretarded 
whatever be the number or the nature of the bodies between ! 
What can be more clear than that the law is simply meta. 
physical — a projection into a monstrous univeraality and 
abstraction, of partially xinileratood phenomena in a particular 
region of observation — a Brocken-shadow on the background of 
Nature of the observer's own momentary attitude ot thought 1 
Again, the undulatory theory of Light. Studying the 
phenomena of a vast nnmbcr of colored and bright bodies, 
Science finds that it can thii:k about these phenomena — can 
generalise and tie them into bundles best by atmrning that the 
bodies are all in a state of vibration ; a vibration so miuuta 
that {unlike the vibrations connected with Sound) it cannot be 
directly perceived. So far good. There is no harm in the 
assumption of vibration as long as it is understood lo be a mere 
assumption fur a temporary convenience of tiioiight. But now \ 
Science goes farther than this, anil not only supposes a common 
attribute to ail visible bodies, but cri'dits this common attribute 
with a real existence independent of the visible bodies in which 
it was supposed to inhere — nnd makes this the eauit of their 
visibility I Obviously now a common and universal medium ia 
required for this common and universal assumed vibration (just 
as Newton required a medium for his universal "falling") — 
and 80, hey presto I we have the Undulatory Ether. And 
requirements 1 
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Bquare inch, and yet be so rare and tenuoua as not to hinder 
the lightest bi'eath of air ; that while it is thus rare enough to 
surpass all our powers of diroat scrutiny, ita vibrations must yet 
be capable of agitating and breaking up the aolideat bodies; 
that it must paas freely through some dense and close 
Btrnctares liks glass, and yet be cscluded by some light and 
porous, like cork, and so ou and on I In fact we find that it Is 
unthinkable. Against this adamantine, impalpable Ether, as 
agaiDst this instantaiteous. nntmnslateable gravitation, Science 
bangs its devoted head in vain. Having created tbeae 
•absnrditiea by the metliod of " personification of abetractionB " * 
or the " reificafion of coaceptSj" ^ it seriously and in all good 
faith tries to understand them ; having dressed up its own 
Mumbo Jumbo (which it once jeered at religion for doing) it 
piously shuts its eyea and endeavors to believe in it. 

The Atomic Theory ' affords a good esample of the 
" method of ignorance." When we try to think about material 
objects generally — to generalise about them — that is, to find 
some attribute or attributes common to them, we are at first 
puzzled. Tlioy present such an immense variety. But after 
a time, by dint of stripping off or abstracting all euoh attri- 
butes or qualities as we think we perceive in one body and not 
in another — as for example, redness, blueness, warmth, salt- 
nesB, life, intelligence, or what not — we find an attribute left, 
namely resistance to touch, which is common to all material 
bodies. This quality in the body we call " mass," and since 
it is only known by motion, mass and motion become cor- 
relative attributes wliich we find useful to class bodies by, not 
because they represent the various bodies particularly well, 
but because they are foimd in all bodies ; just as you might 
class people by their boots — not because boota are a yerj 
>J. 8. Mill. 'StnUo. 

3 Sea Stallo'» oicull'-iit Cancf.pU of Modern Physio, 
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valuable metliod of classification, but Himpl; bccauae every one 
wears boots of one kiud or anotlier. So far there is no great 
harm dona But now having by the method of ignoraocB 
thought diMy all the qualities of bodies, eicept the two cor- 
relalivea of mass and motion, we set about to explain the 
phenomena of Niiture generally hy these two "thinks" that 
are left We credit these " thinks " (mass and motion) wilh 
an independent esiitence and proceed to derive the rest of 
phenomena from them. The proceeding of course is absurd, 
and euds by exposing its own ahaunlity. Thinking of mass 
and motion as esiating in the various bodies apart from 
color, smell, and so forth — which of course is not tlie case — 
vee combine the two attributes into one concept, the atom, 
which we thus assume to eiist in all bodies. The atom has 
neither color, smell, warmth, taste, lifo or intelligence ; it 
has only mass and motion; for it came by the method of 
divesting onr thought of everything hvt mass and motion. It 
is a projection of a " think " upon the background of nature. 
And it is an absurdity. No such thing exists in all the wide 
universe as mass and motion divested from color, sraell, 
warintb, life and intelligence. The atom is unthinkable, It ia 
perfectly hard and it ia perfectly elastic — which is the same 
as saying that it bends aud it doesn't bend at the same time ; 
it has form, and it hasn't form ; it has affinities and yet is 
perfectly indifferent. To juatify to men the ways of their 
Mumbo Jumbo has sorely exercised the votaries of the Atom. 
One pliilosopher anys that it ia mere matter, passive, exercising 
no force but resistance ; another says thsit it ia a centre of 
force, without matter ; a third suggests that it ia not itself 
matter, but only a vortex in other matter I All agree that it 
is not an object of sense, and there remains no conclusion but 
that it ia nonsense I * 

bs, for instance, the kst new thing iii thia style— tlie Heltnholtt 
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And BO on in all directions. Humau thought flying off at 
its tangents from Nature lands itself in inGnite notliings afar 
off, poor ghostly akelotous and abstractions from Nature — 
which indeed is all right, for human thought as yet can only 
see ghosts and not realities ; but let there be no mistake, let 
these ghosts not be mistaken for realities — for they are not 
even compatible with each other. The Atom that suits the 
physicist does not suit the chemist. The Ether that does for 
the vehicle of Light will not do for the vehicle of universal 
Gravitation, 

It would be hardly worth while entering into these criti- 
cisms, were it not evident that Science in modem times, either 
tacitly or eiplicitly, has been seeking, as I said at the begin- 
ning, to enount'e fucts independent of Man, the observer. 
Seeing that the ordinary statements of daily life are obviously 
inexact and relative to the observer — charged with human 
Eeasation in fact — Science has naturally tried to produce 
something which should be exact and independent of human 
sensation ; but here it has of course condemned itself before- 
hand to faihire; for no statement of isolated phenomena or 
groups of phenomena can he exact except by the method of 
ignorance aforesaid, and no statement obviously cau be really 
independent of human sensation. When a man says /( i$ 
cold, his statemeut, it must be confessed, is deplorably human and 
vague. It — what is that ? Is —do you mean ts f or do you 
molecule as improvetl upon by Sir William ThoTsoii ; it ia described 
aa follows; "A heavy mass connectpU by mnsBless aprings with a 
mosalcBS encIoBing nhell ; or there may be aeveiul tljelli enclosing each 
other coonectcd by springs with a rienae masB ia the centre (far 
dense than the ether)." It ia not, of coniae, seriuuelyir 
tliia noDBenaical creation exists — but tliat if it did ciiet it would 
account for cenain unc;(pl.iineil phennmcna in tlie dispor 
light, Jkc 
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mean /«f/», appearti Cold — in what sense T Cold to jour- 
Belf, or to other people, or to polar bears, or by the ther- 
mometer 1 Aad so on. Science therefore steps in with an 
air of authority and sets him right. It says the temperature 
is 30° Fahrenhtit, as if to settle the matter. But does this 
really eettlo the matter? 2'emperaiicre — who knows what 
that isl What is the scientific definition of iti I fiad 
(Cierk-Mai well's Theory of Heat, p. 2.) " the temperature of a 
body is a quantity which indicates how hot or how cold the 
body is," This Bounds very much like saying, " the color of 
a body is a quantity which indicates how blue, red, or yeDow 
tlie body is." It does not bring us ranch farther on our way. 
But in the nest paragraph Mnxwell shows the object of his 
definition (wliich of course is only preliminary) by saying, 
" By the use, therefore, of the word temperature, we fix in our 
minda the convictiou that it is posaiblu not only to feel, but 
to measure, how hot a body is." That is to say he clearly 
maintains that it is possible to find an absolute standard of 
hotnesa or coldness — or rather of the unknown thing called 
temperature— outside of ourselves and independent ol human 
sensation. When the man said he was cold he was probably 
just describing his own Bensations, but here Soitnce indii/ntes 
that it is in search of something which has an independeut 
existence of its own, and which therefore when found we can 
mcaauro exactly and once for all. What then is that thing 1 
What is temperature 1 say, what is it 1 

We cudgel our brains in vain. Perhaps the remainder of 
the eenteiice will help us. "The temperature is 30° 
Fahrenheit." " The unknown thing is thirty degrees." 
When then is a degree 1 That is the next question. When 
the Theory of Heat went out from sensation and left it be- 
bitid, one of its first landing places was in the expansion of 
liquids — as in thermometer tubes, Here tor some time was 
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thought to be a Batisfactory register oE "temperature." Bat 
before long it become apparent that the degree — Fahrenheit, 
Rfeaumur, or what-not — was ao entirely arbitrary thing, also 
that it waa not the eamt^ tliiug at one end of tiie acale as the 
other, and finally that the scale itself had no starting point 1 
This was awkward, bo a move was made to the air thermomo- 
ter, and there was some talk about an absolute zero and 
absolute temperatures; it was thought that the Unknown 
thing showed itself inoat clearly and simply in the expansion 
of air and other gasea, and that the " degree " might fairly be 
measured in terms of this expansion, But in a liLtle time this 
kind of thermometer — chieBy because no gas turned out to he 
"theoretically perfect" — broke down, absolute zero and all, 
and another step had to bo made — namely, to the dynamical 
theory. It was amioiinecd that the Unknown thing might be 
measured in terma of mccLanicnl energy, and Joule at 
Manchester proclaimed that the work done by any quantity of 
water falling there a distance of 772 feet is capable of raising 
that water one degree Fahrenheit.* Here seemed something 
definite. To measure temperature by mass and velocity, to 
measure a degree by the flight of a stone, or the heat in the 
human body by the fall of a factory chimney — if rather round- 
about and elusive of the main question — seemed at any rate 
promising of exact results ! Unfortunately the difficulty was 
to pass from the tiieory to ita application. The complicated 
nature of the problem, the " imperfection " of the g;ises and 
other bodies under consideration, the latent and specific heata 
to be allowed for, the elusive nature of heat in eiperiment, 
' The very tact alone tint the degrees on a themiometer are eqaai 
apiLCe diviaions ahows that lliey muat bear a vatyiTig relatioD to th*H 
total valurne of liquid aa that expands from oae end of the tube t< 

* A atatetnent obviously applying — from what has been alreaJy w 
it OD!y oae point in tke scale. 



and tho -variable value of the degree itself — all render the 
oonolasions on this subject moat precarious ; and the gent-ral 
equations coanectiug the Fahrenheit or other temperatures 
with a tbermo-dynamio scale — while they become so unwieliiy 
as to be practically useless — are themselves after all only 
approximate. 

Finally, to give a last form to the mechanical theory of 
heat, the conceptioo of flying atomi or muleculea was intro- 
duced, and a numlier of neat generalisations were deduced 
from dynamical considemtion^. Of course it iras inevitable, 
having once started witli a mechanical theory, tliat one ahould 
arrive at the Atinn somo time or other — and (from what haa 
already been said) it mas also inevitable that the result should 
be unsatisfactory. It is suffioient to say that the molecular 
theory of heat is not iu accordance with facts. Such things as 
the l&w of Charles and the law of iBoyle, whitih accordiug to it 
ehould be strictly accurate and of general aiiplication, are 
tnown to be true only over a moat limited range. This 
failure of the theory may be said to ai'ise partly from its be- 
ing pursued by the statistical method ; but if, on the other 
ban;!, we were to try and follow out the individual movement 
of each molecule W6 should be landed in a problem far exceed- 
ing in compleiity the wildest flights of Astronomy — and should 
Imve exchanged for the original difficulty about " temperature " 

diflSculty far greater. 

Tlje result of all this haa been that notwithstanding the 
talk about energy und atoms, Science has sadly to confess that 
■It can still give no valid meaning to the word temperature : 
the unknown thing is still unknown, the independent existence 
round the corner still escapes iis. By the very effort to 
arrive at something independent of human sensation, Science 

I has, in a roundabout way, arrived at an absurdity. When the 
man said he was cold, liis statement — deplorably vague as Jt 
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WM — hftd some meauiog : he was describing bis feeliaga, or 
possibly be had seen Bome eauw or aooie ice on the road \ but 
when, in the endeavor to leave out the human and to say 
Bomething absolute, Science declared that the temperature 
was thirty degrees, it committed itself to a remark which 
possibly was eiacfc in form, but to which it has never givea and 
never can give any meaning.* 

Similarly with other getieraliticB of Science : the " law " of 
the Conaervfttion of Energy, the " law " of the Suivivnl of the 
Fittest — the more you thinli about them the leas poasiiile 
is it to give any really intelligible sense to them. The 
very word Fittest really begs the question which is uuder 
consideration, and the whole Conservation law is merely 
an attenuation of tlie already much attenuated "lnw" of 
Gravitation. Tiie Chemical Elements themselves are nothing 
bat the projection on the estemal world of concepts consisting 
of tliree or four attributes each : they are not more real, but 
very much less real than the individual objects which they are 
supposed to account for ; and their " elementary " character is 
merely fictional. It probably is in fact as absurd to speak of 
pure carbon or pure gold, as of a pure monkey or a pure dog. 
There are no such things, except as tliey may be arrived at by 
arbitrary definition and the method of ignorance. 

In the search for exactness then Science has been continu- 
ally led ou to discard the human and personal elements in pheno- 
mena, in the hope of fiudiiig some residuum us it were behind 
them wiiich should not be ])ei-soual and huuian but absolute 

' I Bm not, of course, here srgning agiinst tiio n=e of tliermometeri 
or otber instramentd lor pniucical pui-poses. X)iii ia certniuly tAe 
legitinute tietil of Suiunce. But, hs in tbe case of prediction before 
I lieu 111 mud. the exauCiicus of (jGi't.iiii [ii-iicli^iLl reaiilu abtuineil is a very 
ilitTerent lua'ter from the truth of the gci moralities which nre supposd 
to uuderlie these results. In using a. the rmo meter yoa need not eves 
maatioD tho word " tempprature." 



hot, cold, concord, discord, health, vitality, right, wrong, ic, 
and to rely on any less human elements discoverable in each 
case ; as for instance in Sound, to deal less and less with the 
judgments and sensations of the ear, and to rely more and 
more on measurements of lengths of strings, numbers of vibra- 
tions, itc Each science has been (as f^ir as possible) reduced 
to its lon'est terms. Ethics has been made a question of utility 
and inherited experience. Political Economy has been es- 
hausted of all conceptions of justice between man and man, of 
charity, affection, and the instinct of solidarity ; and has been 
founded on its low est rti°^t''P' 7tbl9 far.l-.n r, namely Belf-interest. 
Biology has been denude! of the force of peraoniility in planrs, 
nnimals, and men; the "self" here ha-i been set iisice, and the 
attempt made to reduce the science to i q eat on of chemical 
and cellular affiuitits, protoplasm, a d ti e It s of osmose. 
Chemical iiffluities, again, and all llie o derf 1 phe omeua of 
Physics are emptied down into a fl j,! t f atoas and the 
flight of atoms (and of astronomic o bs as well) is reduced to 
the laws of dynamics — which the student sittmg m his cham- 
ber may write diiwn on a piece of paper. Thus the idea, 
formulated by Comte, of a great scale of sciences arising from 
the simplest to the most complex, baa tacitly underlain modern 
flcieutilic work. It — Science — has sought to "explain " each 
stage by reference to a lower stage — " blueness" by vibrations, 
and vibrations by flying atoms — the human always by the 
Bub-human. (ioing out from humanity dissatisfied, it has 
wandered through the animal and vegetable kingdoms, through 

jioua of Cbemistry and Physics, into that of Mechanics. 
(•'Here at lust, in Mecliunics, is Bomething outside humanity, 

ling exact in itself, somethiog substantial," it has said. 

us build again on this as on a foundation, imd in tii 



we ehall find out what humanity ia." This I say baa beea tbe 
dream of Modem Sjicqco ; yet the fallacy ot it is obvioua. 
We have not got outside the human, but only to the outer- 
most verge of it. Mass and motion, which in this procesa are 
taken to be real entities and the first progenitora of all pheno- 
meua, are simply tbe last abstractions of sensible experience, 
and onr emptiust concepts. The material explaaatioa of the 
univei-se ia simply an attempt to account tor phenomena by 
those attiibutes which appear to us to be common to them all 
— which ia, aa said before, like accounting for men by their 
boots ; — it may be possible to get an exact formula this way, 
but its contents have little or no meaning. 

The whole process of Science and the Comtiaa classification 
of its branches — regarded thua aa an attempt to explain Man 
by Mechaniea — ia a huge vicious circle. It professes to start 
with something simple, exact, and invariable, and from tliia 
poiut to mount step by step till it comes to Man himself ; but 
indeed it starts with Man. It plants itself on sensations low 
down (maea, motion, &c.}, and endeavors by means of them to 
explain sensations high up, which reminds one of notiiing so 
much aa that process vulgarly described as " climbing up a 
ladder to comb your hair." In truth Science has never left 
the gi-eat world, or cosmos, ot Mim, nor ever really found a 
locus standi without it ; but during tbe last two or three cen- 
turies it haa gone in this direction, outwards, continually. 
Leaving the central basis and facts of humanity aa too vast 
and unmanageable, and alao as apparently variable from man 
to man and therefore affording no certain consent to work 
upon, it haa wandered gradually outwards, seeking something 
of more definite and universal application. Discarding thna 
one by one the interior phases of sensation — as the sense of per- 
sonal relationship, the sense of justice, duty, fitness in thinea 
or wLat-not (as too unccitain, or perhaps developed to on h 
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equal degree in different persons, embryonio in one and 
matured in another), drifting past the more specialised bodily 
senses, of color, sound, taste, smell, <&c., as for similar reasons 
unavailable— Science at last in the primitive consciousness of 
muscular contraction and its abstraction "mass" or "matter" 
comes to a pause. Here in this last sense, common probably 
to man and the lowest animals, it finds its widest, most uni- 
versal ground — its farthest limit from the Centre. It has 
reached the outermost shell, as it were, of the great Man- 
cosmos. Even this shell is partially human ; it is not entirely 
osseous, and so far not entirely exact and invariable; but 
Science can go no farther — ^and there, for the present, it may 
remain 1 

Some day perhaps, when all this showy vesture of scientific 
theory (which has this peculiarity that only the learned can 
zte it) has been quasi-completed, and Humanity is expected to 
walk solemnly forth in its new garment for all the world to 
admire — as in Anderssen's story of the Emperor's New Clothes 
— some little child standing on a door-step will cry out ; "But 
he has got nothing on at all," and amid some confusion it will 
be seen that the child is right. 

NOTE. 

"I fear I have very imperfectly succeeded in expressing my strong 
conviction that, before a rigorous logical scrutiny, the Reign of Law 
will prove to be an unverified hypothesis, the Uniformity of Nature an 
ambiguous expression, the certainty of our scientific inferences to a 
great extent a delusion. " (Stanley Jevons. Principles 0/ Science, p. ix. ) 
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OncH let tliut [the liuman ideal] slip oat of the tlionght, and b 
li of uo mure use tiiia the iiivocatioua in thd Egyptian papiri. 

BiCUAKD JUTEBIBa. 

It would appear then, from the preceding paper, that in some 
aense a mistake baa been mode in the method of modem 
Bcientific wurl; ; not that the vast amount of tabor expended 
in it has been altogether wustcd, for in retiira for this there is 
a mass of practical results and detailed obscrTatioDS to show ; 
but that ill attempting to solve the problem of seieuce by the 
intellect alone, a radical mistake has been made wbicb could 
only land us in absurdity, and that this mistake has for the 
time being also vitiated the results that have been attained. 
For — in reference to this last point — the divorce of the intal- 
Icctual from the emotional has caused a great portion of our 
scieiitiGc observations to become merely pedantic and tri£ing ; 
while it has turned the practical results — as industrial and 
military machinery, ic, — into engines of evil as often aa into 
engines of good. 

Science in searching for a permanently valid and purely 
intellectual representation nf the uoivenie has, as already said, 
been searching for a tiling which does not exist. The Vivy 
facts of Nature, as we call them, are at leant half feeling. 



atatemCDt which shall be devoid of the human or sense : 
element, it simply amomita to cleaning the meaning out ; and ' 
thoiigb our resulting statement may be eiact it is nugatory , 
and of no value. We might aa well try to take the clay out 
of a brick. It must never be forgotten that the logical pro- 
cesses — important as they are — cannot stand by themselves, 
have no standing ground of their own. They presuppose " 
assumptions and are tbe expression of things that are un- 
reasouing, perhaps illogical. The strictest logic is a mere 
hooking together of linlts in a chain, and the la')t link ia of no 
use — you can put no strcas on it — unless the first is secured - 
somewhere. The strength of the intellectual chaiu ia no 
greater than that of the staple from which it hangs — and that 
is a human feeling. The strength of Euclid is no greater 
than that of the axioms — and they are feelings ; they are 
unreaeoniog statements of which all that we can say ia, " I feel 
like that." In fact, all the propositions of Geometry are 
nothing but the analysis and elaborate expression, so to apeak, 
of these primary convictions — and the Geometry-structure 
stands and falls with them. There is no such thing as intel- , 
lectual truth — that is, I mean, a truth which can be stated as 
existing apart from feeling. If, for instance, a proposition in 
Geometry can be really shown to ba based on the asioraa, it is 
true, not intellectually or absolutely, but as an expression of 
my primary Geometrical sense ; and if my giving a few pence 
to a orossieg sweeper is based not on a mere impression of 
duty, or an anxiety to appe^tr charitable, or wiah to escape hia 
impor'unity, but on genuine regard for the man, then it is 
true, not in any absolute BJgnification, but just as an exprea- 
■ion of what it professes to represent — namely my primary 
sense of humanity. Indeed the truest truth is thiit which is 
e expression of the deepest feeling, and if there is an absolute 
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trath it can only be known and eipreased by him who ha^l 
absolute feeling or BeiJig within himaelE 

This being eo — ^and the nature of the intellectual processes 
being, like the links in a chain, transitional — it becomes 
obvioiia that the intellectual results may figure as a meaTit 
but never aa an end in themselveB. To hang any weight of 
reliance on them in the latter sense is like the Cliinese Trick — 
described by Marco Polo — of throwing a rojje's end up in the 
air and then climbing up the rope. Hence it appears that our 
scientihc theories are perfectly legitimate as long as they are 
formed aa a means towards practical applications. In that 
sense tbey are transitional; they are formed not as substantial 
truths but merely as links in a chain towards some definite 
practical result. For this purpose we may form whatever 
theories are convenient : if we are calculating the strength of 
bridges, we may adopt what generalisations we like concerning 
mechanical structure, aa long as they give ua actual and prac- 
tical results ; if we are predicting eclipses, we may make use 
of any thtorj that will do. The theory does not matter na 
long as it hauls the practical result after it, just as it does not 
matter whether your cable is of iron or hemp or silk aa long 
aa you can get your ship into dock with it, la thia sense our 
Modern Science ia, I conceive, admirable. For practical 
results and brief predictions it affords a quantity of useful 
generalisations — shorthand notes and conventional symbols 
and pocket Eummariea of phenomena — nhich beiir about the 
same relation to the actual world that a map does to the 
country it is supposed to represent. It cannot be said to have 
any resemblance to the real thing — but when you underataud 
the principle on which it is formed it ia exceedingly useful for 
finding your way about. As long as Science therefore keeps 
the practical end in view, and starting from sense seeks to 
return 10 sense again, its intermediate theorising is perfectly 
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■legitimate ; but the moment it creilita its theory with a posi- 
■ tive and authoritative eiiatence, aa an actual repreaentation of 
facta — and endeavors to paaa by means of it into unverifiablo 
and abstract regions, as of invisible germs or atoms, or far 
distances of space, or the remote past or future — it is simply 
throwing its rope's end into the sky and trying to climb up ! 
That "the wish is father to the thonght" is in its wid 
sense profoundly true. In the individunl, feeling precedes • 
thinking — as the body precedes the clothes. In history, the 
Rousseau precedes the Voltaire. There is, I believe, a physio- 
logical parallel ; for behind the brain and determiuing its 
action standi the great sympathetiu nerve — the organ of the 
emotions. In fact here the brain appears as distinctly tran- 
sitional. It stands between the nerves of sense on the one 
hand and the great aympathefic on the other. 

Change the feeling in an individual, and his whole method 
of thinking will be revolutionised; change the asicm or 
primary seuaation in a science, and the whole structure will 
have to bo re-created. The current Political Economy is 
founded on the asiom of individual greed ; but let a new 
axiomatic emotion spring ap (as of justice or fair play instead 
of unlimited grab), and the base of the science u'ill be altered, 
and will necessitate a new construction, 

So when people argue (on politics, morality, art, ifee.) it will 
generally be found that they differ at the haxe ; they go out, 
perhaps quite unconsciously, from different axioms and hence 
they tan-not agree. Occasionally of course a strict examination 
will show that, while agreeing at the base, one of them has 
made a false step in deduction ; in that case his thought does 
no( represent his primary feeling, and when this is pointed out 
ho is forced to alter it. But more often it ia found that the 
difference lies deep down at a point beyond the reach of 
reaauu ; and they disagree to the end. In this case neither is 
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rybt and neither is wrong. They simply foel differeuU^ 
tbey are different persona. 

The Thought then is the expression, the outgrowth, the 
covering, of underlying Feeling. And in the great life of 
Man as a wholo, as in the lesser life of the individual, Lis con- 
tinual new birth and inward growth causes his thought-systems 
also continually to change and be replaced by new ones. Like 
the bud-shcatba and husks in a growing plant or tree they 
give form /or a time to the life within ; then they fall off and 
are replaced. The husk prepares the bud underneath which 
is to throw it off. The thought prepares and protects the feeling 
underneath which growing will inevitably reject it ; and when a 
thought has been formed it is already /a^sc, i.e., ready to fall. 

We are now, then, in a position to come back to the question 
of a genuine Science, truly so-called. 

As there is no invariable and absolute datum on the fringe 
of Humnuity — no definable flying atom on which we can found 
our reasonings — and as Modem Science, considered as an 
actual representation of the universe, falls miserably to pieces 
in consequence — is it possible that we have made a mistake in 
the direction in which wa have sought for our datum ; and 
may it be tbat we should look forthat in the very Centre of 
Humanity instead of in its remotest circumference 1 In tbat 
direction evidently, if we could penetrate, we sLould especl 
to find, not a shadowy intellectual generalisation, but the very 
opposite oE that — an intense immutable feeling or stale, an 
axiomatic condition of Ilcing. Is it possible that here, blazing 
like a sun (if we could only see it — and the aun is ita allegory 
in the physical world), ihore exists within ua absolutely such 
a thing — the one fad in the universe of which all else are 
shadows, to which everything has relation, and round which, 
itself unanalysable, all thought circles and all phenomena 
staud as iodirect modes of expression t 
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la it possible ? That ia the queatiou— the question which 
each one of ua baa to aolve. At any rate, let us throw thia 
out aa a euggestion. Let us suggest that as we have got 
nothing aatisfactory by cleaning the sense-element out of 
phenomena, we should take the opposite course and put aa 
much aense into them as we can I 

" Facta " are, at least, half feelings. Let us acknowledge thia 
and not empty the feeling out of them, but deepen and enlai^e 
I that which we already have in them. Who knowa whether we 
have erer tten, the blue sky % Who knows whether we have 
ever seen each other ! Is it not a commonplace to say that 
one man sees in the common objects of Nature what another 
ia wholly unconacioua of 1 "The primrose on the river's brim 
a yellow primrose ia to him — and nothing more." To what 
eiEent may the facta of Nature thus be deepened and made 
more aubstantial to us — and whither will this process lead uat 

Do we not want to feel more, not leas, in the presence of 
phenomena — to soter into a living relation with the blue sky, 
and the iricenae-laden air, and the plants and the animals — 
nay, even with poisonous and hurtful things to have a keener 
unu of their hurtfulncss 1 Is it not a strange kind of science, 
that which wakes the mind to puraue the shadows of thinga, 
but dulls the senses to the reality of them — which causes a 
man to try to bottle the pure atmosphere of heaven and then 
to ahut himself in a gas-reeking, ill-ventilated laboratory while 
he analyses it ; or allows him to vivisect a dog, unconscious 
that be is blaspheming the pure and holy relation between 
man and the animals in doing ao ) Surely the man of Science 
{in its higher sense, tliat is) should be lynx-eyed as an Indian, 
keen-acented as a hound — with all senaes and feelings trained 
by conatant use and a pure and healthy life in cloae contact 
with Nature, and with a heart beating in sympathy with every 
creature. Such a man would have at command, so to speak, 
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the key-board of the universe ; hut the mechanical, unhealthy, 
indoor-living student — is he not really igjiorant of the facts? — 
Certainly, since he has not felt them, he is. 

The process of the true Science conBiata Erst in the naming 
and deSningof pbcaomena {i.e., the facts of human conaciouS' 
uesa), and secondly, in tbe disoovery of the true relati 
these phenomena to each other ; and siuce the definitions ol 
phenomena and their relations keep varying with the stand- 
point of the observer, tbe process evidently involves all experi- 
ence, and ultimately the discovery of that la^t fact of experi- 
ence to which and through which all the other facta are re- 
lated. It is therefore an age-long process, and has to do with 
the emotional and moral part of man as well as with the 
logical and intellectual. It is in fact the discovery of the 
nature of Man himself, and of the true order of liia being. 

Modern Science — though seeking for a unity in Nature — 
fails to find it, because, from the nature of the case, any large 
body of knowledge in which all people will agi'ee is limited to 
certain email regions of human experience — regions in which 
very likely no unity is discoverable, it takes the emerald, 
and breaks it up ; treats of its color and hght-refraoting 
qualities on the one hand ; of its crystalline etrncturo and 
hardness on the other ; of its weight and density ; and of its 
chemical properties ; all separately, and producing long etringa 
of geuerahsation from each aspect of the aubjoct. But how 
all these qualities are conjoined together, what their relation 
is which cortsMutes the emerald — yea, even the smallest bit of 
emerald dust — it (wisely) does not attempt to say. It takes 
the man and dissects him ; treats of hia blood, his nerves, his 
bones, his brain ; of hia senses of sight, of tonch, of hearinj 
but of that which binds those together into a unity, of 
true relation to each other in the man, it is silent. 

Viit the man knows of himself that he is a unity ; he knoi 
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rthat all parts of his body have relation to Aim, and to cauli 
other; he knows that his senses of sight and hearing and 
touch and tiste and amell are conjoined in the focua of hia in- 
dividual life, in hia " I am ; " he knows that all his faculties 
and powers, however muoh they may belong to different 
planes, spiritual or material, or may come under the inquisi- 
tion of different Sciences, have an order of their own among 
^^ each other— that there is an ultimate Science of them — even 
^^L though he be not yet wholly versed in it. And he knows 
^H moreover that in a grain of dust, or in an emerald, or in an 
^H^ orange, or in any object of Nafure, the different attributes of 
the object — which the Sciences thus treat of separately — are 
only the reflection of hia different senses ; ao that the problem 
of the conjunction of different attributes in a body comes back 
to the same problem of the union of various senses and powers 
in himself— each individual object being only a case, exter- 
nalised as it were, and made a matter of consciousness, of tba 
general relation to each other of his own sensations and feel- 
ings. Knowing all this— I say — he sees that the understand- 
ing of Nature in general and of the laws or relations which he 
thinks he perceives among external things, must always de- 
pend on the relations and lairs which he tacitly assumes, or 
which he is directly conscloos of, as existing between the 
various parts of his own being ; and that the ultimate truth 
which Science — the divine Science — is really in search of is a 
moral Truth — an understanding of what man is, and the dis- 
covery of the true relation to each other of all his fnoultiea — 
involving all experience, and an exercise of every faculty, ' 
physical, intellectual, emotional and spiritual, instead of one set 
of faculties only. 

Not til] we know the law of ourselves, in fact, shall we know 
the law of the emerald and the orange, or of Nature generally ; 
tie law of ouraelvod ia nut learnt, except aubordinalely, 
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by intellectual investigation ; it is mainly learnt by life. Ihe 
relation of gravity to vitality is learnt not bo much by outer 
eiperiment in a laboratory as by long experience within our- 
selves from the flay when as infants we cannot lift ourselves 
above tho floor, fhrongb the years of the proud strength of 
manhood scaling the loftiest mountains, to the hour when our 
disengaged spirits finally overcome and pass beyond the at- 
traction of the earth ; and just as the sense of weight — which 
first appeara as a quite external sensation— is thus at last 
found to Btiiiid in most pregnant relation with our deepest 
selves, BO of the other senses which feed the individual life — 
the senses of light, of vrannth, of taste, of sound, of smell. 
Taste, which begins as it were on the tip of the tongtie, be- 
comes ultimately, if normally developed, a sense which identi- 
fies itself with the health and well-being of the whole body ; 
the pleasure of taste becomes vastly more than a mere surface 
pleasure, and its discrimination of food more than a mere re- 
gard for the nutrition of the ordinary corporeal functions. 
The sense of Light, which begins in tho material eye, grows 
and deepens inwardly till the consciousness of it pervades tha 
whole body and mind with a kind of inward illumioation or 
divine Reason, showing the places of all things and enfolding 
the sense of beauty in itself. The sense of Warmth in the 
same manner is related to and leads up to Love ; and Sound, 
in the voices of our friends or the divine chorda of music, has 
passed away from being an external phenomenou and hits 
established itself as the language of our most tender and 
intimate emotions. 

All the senses thus as they 
unite in the very focus of indi 
long esperienoe, their relation 
iv,^ unfolds, or will unfold ; 
the man knows himself on*. 
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I faculties ara the different manifestation a. Then further 
' throufjh his leas localised feelings or more glorified sensea the 
individual finds his relation to otiier individiials. Through 
his loves and hatreds, through hia senses of attraction, re- 
pulsion, coheaion, solidarity, order, justice, charity, right, 
wrong and the rest — these feelings, each like the others deep- 
ening back more and more as time goes on — he gradually 
discovers his true and abiding relationship to other individuals, 
and to the divine society of which they all form a part — and 
EO at last, if we may ventnre to say so, his relationship to the 
absoluie aud universal. At present, since ourmt^st important 
relation to each otlier is conceived of as one of rivalry and 
Competition, we of course think ot the objects of Nature as 
being chiefly engaged in a Struggle for Existence with each 
other ; but when we become aware of all our senses and feel- 
ings, and of oursclyes as individuals, as having relation to the 
Absolute and universal, proceeding from it, aa the branches 
and fwiga of a tree from the trunk — then we shall become 
aware of a Divine or absolute science in Nature ; we shall at 
last understand that all objects have a pemmnent and indis- 
soluble relation to each other, and shall see tbeir true mean- 
ing—though not till then. 

Is it possible then that Science, having hitherto—and n'c 
shall see in time that thLs process has been really most valuahle 
and important — gone outwards from the centre towards the 
Tery fringe of Humanity — emptying facts as far as possible as 
it went of all feeling, and reducing itself at last to the most 
shadowy generalisations on the very verge of sense and non- 
sense — is it possible, I say, that it will now return, aud first 
filling up facts with feeling as far as practicable (that is, by 
direct and the most living contact with Nature in every form, 
learning to enter into direct personal sense-relationship with 
every phenomenon and jihose), will so gradually nsccnd to the 1 1 
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great central fact and feeling, and tben at last and for t 
first time become fully conscious of a vast org! 
lutely perfect and intimately knit from its centre to ifa utmost 
circumference — (the true cosmos of Man — the conceptions of 
man and god combined) — eiisting inchoate or embryonic in 
every individual maa, animal, plant, or other creature 
object of all life, experience, suiT^ving, and toil — the grou) 
of all Bensaiion, and the hidden yet proper theme 
thought and study 1 

For this is it possible that Science will, speaki 
have to leave the laboratory and become one with Life 
that the great currents of human life will have to be turned 
on into these often Augean stables of intellectual pruriency 1 
— the investigation of Nature no longer a matter of the intel- 
lect alone, but of patient listening and the quiet eye, and of love 
iind faith, and of all deep human csperienoe, bearing not super- 
ciliously its weight towards the interpretation of the least 
phenomenon — every "fact" thus deepened to its utmost — all 
experience (rather than esperiment) courted, and filial walking 
with Nature, rather than tearing of veils aside — the life of the 
open air, and on the land and the waters, the companionship 
of the animals and the trees and the stars, the knowledge of 
their habits at Grst hand and through individual relationship 
to them, the recognition of their voices and languages, and 
listening well what they themselves have to say ; the keenest 
education of the senses towards the physical powers and ele- 
ments, and the acceptancii of all human experience, without 
ejception — till Science become a reality. 

Is it possible that in some sense, instead of reducing each 
branch of Science to its lowest terms, we shall have to read it 
in the light of its highest factors, and " take it np " into 
theSotenceabove — that we shall have to take up the mechanical 
actunccs into the physical, the physical into thi 
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into the social and ethical, and Bo forth, before we can under- 
stand their* f la it possible that the phenomena of Chemietry 
only find their due place and importance in their relation to 
living; beings and processes; that the phenomena of Vilality 
and the laws of Biology and Zoology — Evolution included — 
can only be " explained " by their dependence on self-hood — 
both in plants and animals; that Political Economy and the 
Social Si:ieucea (which deal with men as individual selves) 
must, to be understood aright, be studied in the light of thoi^e 
great ethical principles and enthusiasms, whith to a cerlain 
extent override the individual self; and tliaf, finally, Ethics , 
or the study of moral problems is only comprehensible when j 
the student has become aware of a region beyond Ethics, into ' 
which qnestions of morality and immorality, of right and w 
do not and cannot enter ) "* 

Of this reversal of the ordinary scientific method Ruskia has 
given a great and signal instance in bis treatment of Political 
Economy ; it remains, perhaps, for others to follow his ciample 
in the other branches of Science.^ 

With regard to the absolute datum question we have seGu 
that Science has two altemativea before it — either to he merely 
intellectual and to seek for its start-point in sume quite eslomal 
(and imaginary) thing like the Atom, or to be divine and to 

'Thna the study of Geometry wo aid be prinrnrily on education of the 
eye, and the mind's eye, to the perception of geometrical forma am! 
fnctB, the jadgnienC of angles, &.a. — imd secondarily only a process of 
deductive reasoning— a body of empirical knowledge BtieiigtheneJ anii 
tied together liy bands of logic ; tlio study of Natural History would 
be primarily an affectionate intimacy with the habits of animals and 
plants, and classiGcatioa would bo treated as a secondary matter and 
as a help to the former; Phyiuology would be studied in the first place 
by the method of Health— the pure body— becoming gradually trona- 
parent with all its organs to the eye oE the mind — aud dbscction would 
be used to corroborate and ccrvect tbe icsulte thiiE attained ; and s 
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seek for its absolute in the innermost recessoa of humanity. 
We have two eimilar alternativea iu the doctrine of Evolution, 
which looks either to one end of the scale or the olher for its 
interpretation — either to the amoeba or to the man — to some- 
thing it knows next to nothing of, or to that which it knows 
moat of, Goethe, when ga2ing at a fao-palm at Padua, con- 
ceived the idea of leaf metamorphosis, which he afterwards 
ennunciated in the now accepted doctrme that all parts of a 
plant — seed-vessel, pUtil, stamens, petals, sepals, stalk, ix. — 
may be regarded as modifications of a leaf or leaves. In this 
view the distinctions bet\Teen the parts are effaced, and we 
have only one part instead of many — but the question is 
" what is that part 1 " It is of course arbitrary to call it a leaf, 
for since it is continually varying it is at one time a leaf, and 
at another a stalk, and then a petal or a sepal, and so forth. 
What then is it t For the moment we are baiQed. 

So with the doctrine of Evolution as applied to the whole 
organic kingdom up to man. Like the doctrine of leaf- 
metamorphosis it obliterates distinctions. Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
proposed to show the French Academy that a Cephalopod 
could he assicuilated to a Vertebrate by supposing the latter 
bent backwards and walking on its hands and feet. There is 
a conlinuoUB variation from the mollusc to the man — all the 
lints of distinction run and waver — chisses and species cease to 
e^ist — and Science instead of many sees only one thing. What 
then is that one thing 1 Is it a mollusc, or is it a man, or 
what is it ! Are we to say that man may bo looked upon as 
a variation of a moUuso or an amoeba, or that the amoeba 
may be looked on as a variation of maul Here are two 
directions of thought ; which shall we choose ! But the p!aia 
truth is, the Intellect can give no satisfactory answer. 
Whichever, or whatever, it chooses, the choice is quite 
arbitrary — just as much so as the ciioice of the " leaf ' in ti 
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other caae. There is no answer to be given. And thus it ia 
that /Af appearance of the doctrine of Evolution is the signal of 
the destruction of Science (in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word). For Evolution is the suocessivQ obliteration of the 
arbitrary distinctions and landmarks whiuh by their existence 
conttitute Science, and as soon as Evolution covers the whole 
ground o( Nature — ioorgaoic aud organic (as before long it 
will do) — the whole of Nature runs and wavers before the eye 
of Science, the latter recognises that ita distiuctlona ars 
arbitraiy, and tuma upon and deatroys itself. Thia has 
happened before, I believe— ages back in the history of the 

L human race — and probably will happen again. 

I The only conceivable answer to the question, " What ia that 

' which is now a mollusc and now a man and now an inorgauio 
atomi"* ia ^ven by man himself — aad his answer is, I fear, 
not "scientific." It is "I Am." "I am that which variea." 
And the force of his answer depends on what ho means by the 
word " I." And ao also the only conceivable answer to the 
absolute datum question ia to be found in the meaning of the 
word " I " — in the deepening back or consciousness itself, 
Man is the measure of all things. If we are to use Science as 
a minister to the most esterual part of man — to provide him 
nith cheap boots and shoes, &,&. — then we do right to seek 
our absolute datum in his external part, aud to take his/oof 
as our first measure. We found a science on feet and ponnda, 
and it Bt;rve3 its purpose well enough. But if we want to find 
a garment for liie inner being — or, rather, one that shall fit the 
whole man— to wear which will be a delight to him and as it 
were a very inierpretation of himself — it seems obvious that 
TS must uot take our measure from outside, but from his 

I Tery moat centi-al principle. The whole question i^, whether 
Compara the SphiiiK-riddla : WliaC is that which goet on taai 
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there m any alisolute datum in this direction or not. There 
have been meu tbrougli all ages of hiatory (and from before) 
who have declared that there is. They have perhaps been 
conscious of it in themselves. On the other hand there have 
been men who, starting from their feet, declared that con- 
Bciousness itself was a mere incident of the human machine — 
as the whistle of the engine — and thus the matter stands. On 
the whole, at the present day, the fid have it, and (notwith- 
standing their variety in size and boot-induced conformation) 
are generally accepted as the best absolute datum available. 

Under the foot regime the universe is generally conceived of 
as a medley of objects and forces, more or less orderly and 
distinct from man, in the midst of which man is phioed — the pur- 
pose and tendency of hie life being "adaptation to his environ- 
ment." To understand this we may imagine Mrs. Brown in 
the middle of Oiford Street. 'BiiseB and cabs are running in 
diSeretit directions, carts and drays are rattling on all sides of 
her. This is her environment, and she has to adapt herself 
to it She has to learn the laws of the vehicles and their 
movements, to stand on this side or on that, to run here and 
stop there, conceivably to jump into one at a favorable 
moment, to make use of the law of its movement, and so get 
carried to her destination as comfortably as may be, A long 
course of this sort of thing " adapts " Mrs, Brown considerably, 
and she becomes more active, both in mind and body, than 
before. That is all very well. But Mrs. Brown has a destin- 
ation. (Indeed how would she ever have got into the middle 
of Oxford Street at all if she had not had onel and if she did 
get there with no destination at all, but merely to skip about, 
would there be any Mra. Brown left in a short time I) The 
question is, " What is the destination of Man ) " 

About this last question unfoi-tunately we hear little. Tha 
theory is (I hope I am not doing it injustice) that by studttj 
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your environment BufEciently you will find out — that is, tliat 
by investigating Astronomy, Biology, Piiysiea, Ethica, ite., 
you will discover the destiny of man. But this eeems to me |l 
tbo Eame clb saying that by studying the laws of cabs 
and "buses sufficiently you will find out where you are 
going to. These are ways and mennB. Study them 
by all menna, that is right enough ; but do not think 
&ey will tell you where to go. You have to use them, not 
they you, 

In order therefore for the environment to act, there 
must be a destination. This I suppose is eipressed in 
the biological dictum, ''organism is made by function as 
well as environment." What then is tlie function of Man ! 
And here we come back again to the meaning of the word 
"I." 

Notwithstanding then the prevalence of the foot regime, 
and that the heathen so furiously rage together in their belief 
in it, let us suggest that there is in man a divino consciousnegs 
as well as a foot-consciousness. For as we saw that the sense 
of taste may pass from being a mtre local thing on the tip of 
the tongue to pervading ai;d becoming synonymous with the 
health oE the whole body ; or as the blue of the sky may bo to 
one person a mere superficial impression of color, and to 
another the inspiration of a poem or picture, and to a third — 
as to the " god-in toxica ted " Arab of the deaort — a living 
presence like the ancient Dyaus or Zeus ; so may not the 
whole of human consciousness gradually lift itself from a mere 
local and temporary conaciouaness to a divino and universal J 
There ia in every man a local consoiouBness connected witb his 
quite external body ; that wo know. Are there not also in 
every man the makings of a universal consciousness I That 
there are in ua phases of conacionsneas which transcend the 
limit of the bodily senses is a matter of daily experience ; that 
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we perceive and know things which are not conveyed to ua by 
our bodily eyes or heard by our bodily ears is certain ; that 
there rise in us waves of consciousness from those around us, 
from the people, the racCj to which we belong, is also cei'tain ; 
may there not then be in us the makings of a perception and 
kuowledge which shall not be relative to thix body which is 
here and now, but which sliall be good for all time aiid every- 
where 1 Docs there not exist in truth as we have already 
hinted — an inner llluminatiou— of which what we call light in 
the outer world ia the partial espresslon and manifestation — 
by which we can ultimately see things ai t/iry are, beholding 
all creation, the animals, tbe angels, the plants, the figures of 
our friends and all the ranks and races of human kind, in 
their true being and order — not by any local act of perception 
but by a cosmical intuition and presence, identifying ourselves 
with what we see I Does there not exist a perfected sense of 
Hearing — as of the morniug-stara singing together — an under- 
standing of the words that are spokeii all through the univcrae, 
the hidden meauing of all things, the woi-d which ia creation 
itself — a profound and far pervading sense, of which our 
ordinary sejiso of sound is only tbe first novitiate and initia- 
tionl Bo we not become aware of au inner sense of Health aiid 
of holiness — the translation and final outcome of the external 
sense of taste — which has power to dctermiue for us absolutely 
and without any ado, without argument and without denial, 
what is good and appropriate to be done or sufTored in every 
case that cau arise 1 

And so on ; it is not necessary to say more. Tf there are 
such powers in man, then there ia iiidied an exact science 
possible. Short of it there ia only a temporary and phantom 
science, " Whatever is known to us by (direct) cousciousness," 
says Stuart Mill in his Sjstem of Logic, "ia known to us 
beyond possibility of question;" ivhi.t is known by our looalJT' 
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temporary consciousness is known f(yr the moment beyond 
possibility of question j what is known by our permanent and 
universal consciousness is permanently known beyond possi- 
bility of question. 



DEFENCE OF CRIMINALS: 
A CRITICISM OF MORALITY. 

TLa State ia the utuolly exiatmg reolUed moral Ufa. For it Is tba 
Duity of the univerBal essential Will with that of tlw individual, uid 
tiiia a '■ Morality." — Hegku 

A CBimxAL 19 literally a person accused — accused, and in the 

modem sease of the nord coiivictiid, of being harmful to 
Society. But IB he there in the doL'k, the patch-coaled brawler 
or burglar, really harmful to Society ) is ho more harmful than 
the mild old gentleman in the wig who proDouncea Bcntence 
npou him t That is the questiou. Certaiuly ho has infringed 
the law : and the law ia in a sense the consolidated public 
opinion of Society : but if do one were to break the law, publio 
opinion would ossify, and society would die. As a matter of 
fact Society keeps clianging its opinion. How then are we to 
know when it ia right and when it is wrong ) The Outcast of 
one age is the Hero of another. In esecration they nailed 
Roger Bacon's manuscripts out in the sun and rain, to rut 
crucified upon planka — his bones lie in an unknown and un- 
honored grave — yet to-day he is regarded as a pioneer of human 
tliought. The hated Christian holding his ill-famed love-fcasta 
in the darkness of the catacombs has climbed on to the throne 
of 8. Peter and the world. The Jew money-lender whom 
Front-de-Bceuf could torture with impunity is become a Hoths- 
child — guest of princes and instigator of commercial ivui 
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Shylock is now a highly respectable Railway Bondholder. 
And tha Accepted of one age is the Criminal of the next. All 
the gloriea of Alexander do not condone in our eyea for his 
cruelty in crucifying the brave defenders of Tyre by thouaauds 
along the sea-shore ; and if Solomon with his thousand wives 
and concubines were to appear in London to-morrow, even our 
most frivolous circles would be shocked, and Erigham Young 
by contrast seem a domestic model. Tha judge pronounces 
sentence on the prisoner now, but Society in its turn and in 
the lapse of years pronounces sentence on the judge. It holds 
in its hand a new canon, a new code of morals, and consigiia 
its former representative and the law which he administered 
to a limbo of contempt. 

It seems as if Society, as it progresses from point to point, 
forms ideals — just as the individual does. At any moment 
each person, consciously or unconsciously, has an ideal in iiis 
mind toward which he ia working (lienoa the importance of 
literature). Similarly Society has an ideal in its mind. These 
ideals are tangents or vanishing points of the direction in 
which Society is moving at the time. It does not reach its 
ideal, but it goes in that direction — then, after a time, the 
direction of its movement changes, and it has a new ideal. 

When the ideal of Society is material gain or possession, as 
it ia largely to-day, the object of its special condemnation is 
the thief — not the rich thief, for he is already in possession 
and therefore respectable, but the poor thief. There is nothing 
to show that the poor thief is really more immoral or unsocial 
than tha respectable money-grubber ; but it is very clear that 
the money-grubber has been floating with the great current of 
Society, while the poor man has been swimming against it, and 
BO baa been worsted. Or when, as to-day, Sociely rests on 
private properly in land, its counter-ideal is the poaclier. If 
you go in the company of the county sij^uire-arcliy and listen 
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to the after-dinner talk joii will soon t!iink the poacher a o 
hmation oT all human and diabolic vices; yet I have knomi^ 
good many poacljera, and either have been very lucky in my 
Bpecimens or aingiilarly projudiced in their lavor, for I have 
generally found ihem very good fellows — hut with just this one 
lilemisli tliat they invariahly regard a landlord as an emissary 
of the evil one ! Tha poacher ia as muth in the right, pro- 
bably, as the landlord, but he is not right, for the time. He ia 
asserting a right (and an instinct) belonging to a past time — 
when for hunting purposes all land was held in common — or 
to a time in the future when such or similar rights sliall he 
restored. Ca;sar says of the Suevi that they tilled the gruund 
in common, and had no private lands, and there is abundant 
■ evidence that all early humau communities before they entered 
I on the stage of modern civilisation were communistic in char- 
actor. Some of the Pacific Islanders to-day are in the same 
condition. In those times private property was theft. Obvi- 
ously the man who attempted to retain for himself land or 
gouds, or who fenced off a portion of the commou ground and 
— like the modem landlord — would allow no one to fill it who 
did not pay him a tax — was a criminal of the dee]icst dye. 
Nevertheless the criminals pushed their way to the front, and 
have become the respectables of modem Society. And it ia 
quite probable that in like manuer the criminals of to-day wQ| 
push to the front and become the respectables of a later a 
The ascetic and monastic idea! of early Christiau 
medimval ages ia now regarded aa foolish, if not nicked ; a 
poverty, which in many times and places has been held in 
honor as the only garb of honesty, is condemned as criminal 
and indecent. Nomadism — if accompanied by poverty — ia 
criminal in modem Society. To-day the gipsy and the tramp 
are huuted down. To have no settled hahitntion, or worse 
still, DO place to lay your head, are suspicious matters. WiM 
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close evei 

and HO to ua the son of tnan comes not. And jot — at oi 

and in one stnge ot human progress — ^the nomadic state is tbo 

rule ; and tho settlor la tlien the criminal. Hia crops are fired 

and bis cattio driven off. What nglit has he to lay a limit to 

the liunting grounds, or to spoil the wild free life of the plains 

with his ditty agriculturol \ 

As to the marriage rclatiou and its attendant moralities, the 
forma are numerous anJ notorious enough. Public opinion 
seems to have varied through all phnses and ideals, and yet 
there is no indication of finality. Late investigations show 
that at an early period in all human societies the marriage tie 
ia very pi-omisouoiia — the relation of brother and sister in this 
respect being rather tbe rule than tbe exception ; iu the pre- 
sent day such a bond aa the last-mentioned would be considered 
inhuniau and monstrous.^ Polyandry prevails among one 
people or at one time, polyi'yuy prevails among another 
people or at another time. In Central Africa to-day the chief 
offers yon bis wife as a mark of hospitality, in India the native 
Prince keeps her hidden even from his most intimate guest. 
Among the Japanese, puh!io opiuiou holds young women — 
even of good birtb^ — singularly free in their intercourse with 
men, till ihty are jnarricJ ; at Paris they are free after. In 
the Greek and Koman antiqnily mnrriajra seems with some 
brilliant exceptions to have been a prosaic affair — mostly a 
matter of convenience and housekeeping — tho woman an 
underling — httle of the ideal attaching to the relationship of 

I Yet thera is no douht that laating anri piwaionate lovo may exist 
between two persQiia tlius uenrly rtkted. The danger to the health oE 
the oIFapriiig from uucaBional iii-lreOiUiig of the kind appears to arias 
chieQy from tho accentuatina of inlirmities comman to the two parents. 
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■uch a danger would be greatly n 
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man and wife. Tho romance ot love went elsewhere. The 
better class of free women or Hetairai were those who gave a 
spiritual charm to the passion. Tliey were an educated and 
reoogoiaei body, and possibly b their best times exercised a 
healthy and diacrl mi Dating influence upon the male ]:outh. 
The respectful treatment of Theodota by Socrates, and the ad- 
TJco which he givea her concerning her lovers: to keep the 
insolent from her door, and to rejoice greatly when the ac- 
cepted succeed in anything honorable, indicates this. That 
their iuSuence was at times immense the mere name of Aspasia 
is atifficient to show ; and if Plato in the Symposium reports 
correctly the words of Diotima, her teaching on the subject of 
hiimtui and divine love was pro! ahly of the noblest and pro- 
roundest that has ever been given to the world. 

With tho influx of the North-men over Europe came a new 
ideal of the sexual relation, and the wife monuted more into 
equality with her husband than before. The romance of love, 
however, still went mainly outside marriage, and may I believe 
be traced in two chief forro^ — that of Chivalry, as an ideal de- 
votion to pure Womanhood; and that of Minstrelsy, which 
took quite a different hue, individual and sentimental — the 
lover and his mistress {she in most Mses the wife of another), 
the serenade, secret amour, &c. — both of which forma of 
Cliivaliy and Minstrelsy contain in themselves something ne] 
and not quite familiar to antiquity. 

Finally iu modem times the moangamic union has risen 
pre-ominenco — the splendid ideal of an equal and life-long 
attachment between man and wife, fruitful of children in this 
life, and hopeful of continuance beyond — and has become the 
great theme of romantic h'teratiire, and the climax of a thou- 
sand novels and poems. Yet it is just here and to-day, when 
this ideal after centuries of straggle has estabhshed itself, and 
among (ha nations that are in the van of civilisation — thnt 
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find the dMtrine of perfect liberty in tha marriage relationship 
being moat Buccessfully preached, and that the commuDaliza- 
tion of social life in the future Geeras likely to weaken the 
fumily bond and to relax the obligation of ttie marriage tie. 

If the Greek nge, splendid as it vsa in itself and in its frnita 
to human progress, did not hold marriage very high, it was 
pnrtly because tlie ideal passion of that period, and one which 
more than all else inspired it, was that of comradeship, or 
male friendabip carried over into the region of love. The two 
figures cf Harmfidiua and Aristogiton stand at the entrance of 
Greek history as tho type of this passion, bearing its fruit {as 
Plato throughout maintains is its nature) in united aelf-devo- 
tion to the country's good. The heroic Theban legion, the 
" aaered band," into which no man might enter without bis 
lover — and which was said to have remained unvanquished till 
it was annihilated at the battle of Chicronaia — proves to us 
how publicly this passion and its place in society were reecg- 
nised ; while its universality and the depth to which it had 
stirred the Greek mind are indicated by the fact that whole 
treatises on love, in its spiritnal aspect, esist, in which no 
other form of the sentiment seems to be contemplated ; and by 
the magnificent panorama of Greek statuary, which was ob- 
viously to a large extent inspired by it. In fact the moat 
remarkable Society known to history, and its gre.itest men, 
can not be properly ccnsidoi-ed or understood apart from this 
passion ; yet the modern world scarcely recognises it, or if it 
recognises, does so chiefly to condemn it.^ 

' Modom writers fixing tlieir regard on t!i5 pliyBLcal bicIb of this love 
(recessarj' no doubt here, as elsswliere, \a &e&na and corroborate tlia 
f pirituitl) bnvc entered tlioir protest 9a against tlio mare obsconitj into 
wliich the thing fell— for inatanoe in tbe <ky» of Martjnl— but havo 
missed the profaund BtgmScunce of the heroic attuebnieiit itself. It is, 
however, with the ideals that we are jnbt now concernod and not with 
their disiutegratiou. 
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Other instances miglit be quoted to show how difibreiitly 
moral questions are regarded in one age and anotber — as in the 
cBse of Usury, Miigio, Suicide, Infanticide, ito. On the whole 
we pride ourselves (and justly I believe) oa the general advance 
in huniiviiity ; yet we know that to-day the merest savages can 
only shudder at a civilisation whose public opinion allows — as 
amongst ua— the rich to wallow in their wealth while the poor 
are systematically stai-ving ; and it is certain that the vivi- 
aectioN of iiniiiiHla — which on the whole is approved by our 
educated claasea (thnugh not by the healthier aentiment of the 
uneducaled) — would have been stigmatised as one of the moat 
abominable Crimea by the ancient Egyptians — if, that is, they 
could have conceived siich a practice possible at all. 

But not only do the moral judgments of maukiud thus vary 
from age to age and from race to raec, but — what is equally 
remarkable — they vary to an estraordinary degree from class 
to cliias of the eame society. If the landlord class regards the 
poacher as a criminal, tiie poacher as already hinted looks upon 
the landlord as a selfish rnfEiin who baa the police on his side ; 
if the respectable sharehiildL-r, poliiely and respectably sub- 
eisting on dividcuda, dismisses navviea and the frequenters of 
public-lioiiaes as disorderly persona ; the navvy in return 
despises the shareholder as a sneaking tlilef. And it is not 
easy to see, afler all, which is in the right. It is useless to 
diauiifs these discrepancies by supposing that one class in the 
nation i>oascs-e3 a monopoly of morality and that the other 
claases simply rail at tlie virtue tlicy cannot attain to, for tbia 
is obviously not the case. It is almost a commonplace, and 
certainly a fact that cannot be contested, that every class — 
however sinful or outcast in the eyes of others — contams within 
its ranks a large proportion of generous, noble, self-s-acrificing 
characters ; so that the public opinion of one aucb class, how- 
ever differi-'nt from that of others, cannot at least be invalidata' 
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on the above ground. There are plenty of clergymen at thia 
momeat 'who are models oF pastors — true ahepherds of the 
people — though a large and increasing section of society pci'sist 
in regarding priests as a kind of ivolvos in sheep's clothing. It 
is not uncommon to meet nith professional thieves ivbo are 
generous and open-hauded to tlie last degree, and ready to part 
with their last penny to help a comrade in distress; with 
women living outside the bounds of conventional morality who 
are strongly religious in senlinient, and who regard atheists as 
really wicked people ; with aristocrats wlio have as stern 
material in them as quarry-men; and even with hondholdera 
and drawing-room loungers who arc as cnpablo of braveij and 
self-sacrifice as many a pitman or ironworker. Yet all these 
elassea mentioned have their codes of morality, differing in 
greater or lesser degree from each other ; and again Ihe question 
forces itself upon us : Which of them all is the true aud abiding 
code I 

It may be said, with regard to this variation of codes within 
the same society, that though various codes may esist at the 
same tinio, one only is really valid, namely tliat which has 
emb'idiad itsclt in the l.iw — lliat tlie othera have been rejected 
because they were uuwortliy. But wlien we crmiu to look into 
lliia matter of law we see thut the plea can hardly be uiaju- 
taiiieii. Law re]iroMent3 from age lo age the code of the 
dominant or luliiig class, alonly accumulated, no doubt, aud 
slowly modified, but always added to and always administered 
by the ruling class. To-day the code of the dominant class 
may perhaps best be denoted hy the word Respec I ability — and 
if we ask why this code has to a great eitent overwhelmed the 
codes of the other classes and got the law on its aide (so far 
that in the main it characterises those classes who do not con- 
form to it as the criminal classes), the aiisicer can only be: 
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Respectability is the code of those who have the weiilih and tho 
command, and as these have also the fluent pena and toagucB, 
it is the standard of modern literature and the press. It is not 
nooessarily a bettor standard than others, but it ia the one that 
happens to be in the ascendant ; it is the code of the classes 
that chiefly represent modem society ; it is the code of the 
Bourgeoisie. It is diflerent frona the Feudal code of the past, 
of the knightly cloases, and of Chivalry ; it ia different from 
the Democratic code of the future — of brotherhood and of 
equality; it ia the code of the Commercial age — and ita 
distinctive watchword is — property. 

The respectability of to-day is the respec I ability of property. 
There is nothing so respectable as being well-off. The Law 
confirms this : everything ia on the aide of the rich ; justice ia 
too eEpensivn a thing for the poor man. Offences against the 
person hardly count for so much as those against property. 
You may beat your wife within an iucii of her life and only 
g3t three months; but if yon steal a rabbit, you may ba 
" sent " for years. So again gambling by fhousanda on 
Change is respectable euoug)), but pitch and tosa for half- 
pence in the streets is low, and must be dealt with by the 
police ; while it is a mere commonplace to say tliat the high- 
clasa swindler is "received" in society from which a more 
lioneat but patcii-coated brother would infallibly bo rejected. 
As Walt Whitman haa it " There is plenty of glamour about 
the most damnable crimes and hoggish meannesses, special 
and general, of tlie feudal and dynastic world over there, with 
its personnel of lords and queens and courts, so well-dressed 
and haudsoma. Bat the people are ui: grammatical, untidy, 
and their ains gaunt and ili-breJ." 

Thua we see that though there nre for instance in the 
England of to-day a variety of classes, and a variety of correa- 
pouduig codes of public opinion and morality, one o~ 
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eodea, namely that of the ruling class ^liose watchword is 
property, ib atrongly lE the ascendant. And we may fairly 
suppose that in any nation from the time when it first becomes 
divided into weU-markcd classes this is or has bcca the caae. 
In one age — the commercial age — the code of tbo commercial 
or money-loving olasB ia dominant; in another — the military 
— the coda of the warrior clasa is dominant ; in another — the 
religious — the code of the priestly class; and so on. And 
evea before any question of division iuto claases Etriaes, while 
races are yet iu a rndimentary and tribal state, the utmost 
diversity of custom and public opinion marks the one from the 
other. 

What, then, are we to oonolude from all tbese Tariations 
(and the far greater number which T have not mentioned) of 
the respect or stigma attaching to the eame actions, not only 
among difierent societies in different agea or parta of the 
world, but even at any one time among different classes of 
the same society? Must we conclude that there ia no such 
thing as a permanent moral code valid for all time ; or must 
we still suppose that there ia such a thin^ — though society 
hivs hitherto sought for it iu vain 1 

I think it ia obvious that there is no such thing as a 
permanent moral code — at any rate as applying to aetiont. 
Probably the respect or stigma attaching to particular claases 
of actions arose from the fact that these classes of actions 
were — or were thought to be — beneficial or injurious to the 
society of tlia time ; but it is also clear that this good or bad 
name onco created clings to the action long after the action 
baa ceased in the course of social progress to bo beneficial in 
the other ; and indeed long after 
the thinkera of the race have diaoovered the discrepancy. 
And so in a short time arises a great confusion in the popular 
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what ia reputed to be so — the bolder spirits who try to 
separate the two having to atone for this confusion by their 
oivn martj'rdam. It is also pretty clear that tbo actions 
which are beneGcial or injurious to the race must by the 
nature of the case vary almost indefinitely with the chaQging 
conditions of the life of the race — what is benelioial in one age 
or under one set of conditions being injurious iu another age or 
under other circumstances — so that a permiuicot or ever- 
valid code of moral action is not a thing to be espected, at any 
rate by those who regard moraiity as a result of social ei- 
perience, and as a matter of fact ia not a tiling that we find 
existing. And, indeed, of those who regard morals aa 
intuitive, there are few who have thought about the matter 
who would be inclined to say that any act in itself can be 
either right or wrong. Though tiiere is a superficial judg- 
ment of this kind, yet when the matter comes to be looked 
into, the more general coDscut seems to be that the rightncss 
or wTongness ia in the trtolive. To kill (it ia said) ia not 
wrong, but to do so with murderons intent is ; to take money 
out i)f another person's purse is in itself neither moral nor 
immoral — all depends upon whettier permission baa been 
givou, or on what the relations between iho two jjeraous are ; 
and so on. Obviously there is no mere act which uuder given 
conditions may not be jiistiSed, and equally obviously there is 
no more net which uuder given conditions may not become 
unjustifiable. To talk, therefore, about virtues and vices as 
pernitinent and distinct classes of actions is illusory : there is 
110 such distinction, except so far as a superficial and truDsicnt 
public opinion creates it. The theatre of morality is in the 
passions, and there are {it is said) virtuous aud vicious 
passions — eternally distinct from each other. 

Here, then, we have abandoned the search for a permanent 
moral code among the actions ; on the understanding 1 
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are mora likely to find such a thing among t 
And I think it would be gGnerally admitted that this is a move 
in the right direction. There ure difficultiea however here, 
and the matter is not one which renders itself up at once. 
Though, vaguely speaking, some passions seera nobler and 
more digulfiod than others, n-e find it very difficult, in fact 
impossible, to draw any strict line which ehall separate one 
class, the virtuous, from the other class, the vicious. On the 
whole we place Prudence, Generosity, Chastity, Reverence, 
Courage, among the virtues -and their opposites, as Ra:jhuess, 
Miserliuess, Iccuutineticc, Arrogauce, TimidiCj, among the 
vices ; yet we do not seem able to say that Prudence is always 
better than Rashness, Chastity than Incontinence, or Reverence 
than Arrogance. Tiiere are situations in which the less 
honored quality is the m«st itijihice; and if the estremo of 
this is undesirable, the extreme of its opposite is undcsimblo 
too. Courage, it is commonly said, must not be carried over 
into foolhardiness ; Chastity must not go so far as the monks 
of the early Church took it j there is a limit to the indulgence 
of the instinct of Reverence, I u fact tlie less dignified passions 
are necess.iry sometimes as a coimtcibalaiice and set-off to the 
more dignified, and a character devoid of them would be very 
insipid ; just as among the members of the body, the less 
honored have their place as well as the more honored, and 
could not well he discarded. 

Hence a number of writers, abandoning the attempt to draw 
a filed line between virtuous and vicious passions, have boldly 
maintained that vices have their place as well as virtues, and 
that the true salvation lies in the golden mean. The iirieiKcia 
and tTia^porruvri of ( he Greeks seems to have pointed to the idea 
of a blend or harmonious adjuutment of all the powers as the 
perfection of character. On a Greek memorial tablet at Naples 
(in the Museum, I think) ie the following inscriptio 



KQi if>0ipevi)v in>6iiov — " To Astc, for a memorial of her gentle- 
ness, Daphnia framed tliis — having loved her dearly in life, 
aod loDging for her now she is dead." 

The Eugliah word "gentleman" seems to have once con- 
veyed B. similar idea. And Emerson, among others, maintaina 
that each vice is only the " eioeas or acridity of a virtue," and 
says " the first lesson of history is the good of evil." 

According to this view Tightness or wrongneas cannot be 
predicated of the passions themselves, but should rather be ap- 
plied to the use of them, and to the way they are proportioned 
to each other and to circumstances. As, farther back, we left 
the region of actions to look for morality in the passions tjiat 
lie behmd action, so now we leave the region of the passions 
to look for it in the [rawer tbat lies behind the passions and 
gives them their place. This is a farther move in the same 
direction as before, and possibly will bring us to a more satis- 
factory conclusion. Thei^e are still difiicuUies, however — the 
chief ones lying in the want of defiuiteness which necessarily 
attaches to our dealings with these remoter tracts ot human 
nature ; and in our own defective knowledge of these tracts. 

For these reasons, and as the subject is a complex and diffi- 
cult one, I would ask the reader to dwell for a few minutes 
longer on the considerations which show that it is really as 
impossible to draw a fixed line between moral and immoral 
passions as it is between moral and immoral actions, and which 
therefore force us if wo are to find any ground of morahty at 
all, to look for it in some further region of our nature. 

Plato in his allegory of the soul — inthePhaadms — though he 
apparently divides the passions which draw the human chariot 
into two classes, the heavenward and the earthward — figured 
by the white horse and the black horse respectively — does not 
recommend that the black horse should be destroyed o 



Bed, but only that he (aa well as the white horse) should be 
t utiJer due control by ihe charioleer. By which he seema 
to intend tbaL there ia a power in man which stands abuve aud 
behind the pnssiona, and under whose control aione the human 
being can safely move. In fact if the fiercer and so-called 
nioro earthly passions were removed, half the driving force 
would be gone frona the chariot of the human aouL Hatred 
may be devilish at times — but after all the true value of it 
depends on wb&t you bate, on the use to which the passion is 
put. Anger though inhuman at one time is magnificent at 
another. Obstinacy may be out of place in a drawing-room, 
but it is the latest virtue on a battle-field when an important 
position has to bo held i^'aiast the full brunt of the enemy. 
And Lust, tiiougli nianiaciJ and luonsttous in its aberrations, 
cannot in the last resort be separated from its divine com- 
panion, Love. To let the more amiable passions have entire 
Bway notoriously does nijt do ; to turn your cheek, too literally, 
^^tto the smitei', is (pace Tolstoi) only to enuourage smiting ; and 
^^Hlihen society becomes so altruistic that everybody runs to 
^^HTetcb the coal-scuttle we feel sure that something has gone 
^^Twrong. The white-waslied heroes of our biographies with thoir 
^M many virtues and no faults do not please us. We have an 
^P impression that the man without faults ts, to say the least, a 
TSgue, uninteresting being — a picture without light and shade 
— and the conventional semi-pious classification of char- 
acter into good and bad qualities {as if the good might be kept 
and the bad thrown away) seems both inadequate and false. 

What the student of human nature rather has to do ia not 
to divide the virtues (so-called) from the vices (so-called), not 
to separate the black horse and the white hoi'se, but to find 
out. what is the relation of the one to the other — to see the 
character as a whole, and the mutual interdependence of its 
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tutea it a unity, whoso presence aad control makes the toan 
and all his actions "right," and in whose absence (if it ia really 
possible For it to be entirety absent) the man and his actions 
must bo " wrong." 

What wo call Tices, faults, defects, appear often as a kind of 
limitation : crnelty, for instance, as a limitation of human sym- 
pathy, prejndice as a bliiidiiess, a want of discernment ; but it 
is just these limitatious — iu one form or another — which are 
the ncoesstiry conditions of the appe^irance of a human being 
in the world. If we are to act or live at all we must act and 
live under limits. There must be channels niong which the 
stream is forced to run, else it will spread and lose itself aim- 
lessly in all directions — and turn no mill-wheels. One man ia 
disagreeable and unconciliatory — tliQ directions in which his 
sympathy goes out to others are few and limited — yet there 
are situations in life (and everyone must know them) when a 
mat) who is ahle a7\d billing to make liimseir di.sagrceable is 
iovahiablo : when a Oirlyle is worth any iiuml)er of B.diiama. 

Sometimes again vices, k,a., appear as a kind of raw material 
from wliich the ocher qualiiiea liavo to be formed, and uithout 
which, iu a sense, they could not exist. Sensuality, for in- 
stimce, uuderliea all art and the higher emotions. Timidity is 
the defect of the sensitive imaginative temperament, filuut- 
nuss, stupid candor, and vraut of tact are indispensable in the 
formation of certain types of Reformera. But what would you 
have! Would you have a rabbit with the horns of a cow, or 
a donkey with the disposition of & spaniel} The reformer has 
not to extirpate his brusqueuess and aggressiveness, but to see 
that he makes good use of these qualities j and the man liaa 
not to abolish his sensuality, but to humanise it. 

And BO on. Lecky, iu his " Bistory of Morals," shows how 
in Focioty certain defects necessarily accompany certain excel- 
lencies of character, " Had the Irish peasants been lesscl 
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tbej would have beea more prosperona," is hia blunt a 
which he supports by the conteation that their early marriagea 
(which render the said virtue possible) "a:e tho most coo- 
spicuaua proofs of the national iinprovideuce, kcA, one of the 
most fatal obstacles to industrial prosperity." Similarly Le 
says that the gambling table fosters a moral ner^e and calm- 
ness "scai-cely oihibitod iu equal perfection in any other 
sphere" — a fact which Bret Harte has finely illustrated in hia 
chamcter of Mr. Johu Oakbursfc in the " Outcasts of Poker 
Flat ; " also that " the promotion of industrial veracity is pro- 
bably the Gtngle form in iihich the growth of manufactures 
exerciaea a favorable influence upon morals;" while, on the 
other hand, " Trust in Providence, content and reaJgnation ia 
extreme poverty and suffering, the most genuine amiability, 
and the moat sincere readiness to assist their brethren, an 
adherence to their religious opinions which no persecutions aud 
no bribes caa shake, a capacity for heroic, transcendent, and 
prolonged self-sacrifice, may be found in some nationa, in men 
who are habitual liara and habitual cheats." Again he points 
out that thrittiaess and forethought — which, in an industrial 
civilisation like oars, are looked upon na duties "of the very 
highaat order " — have at other times (when tho teaching was 
" take no thought for the morrow ") been regarded as quite the 
reverse, and concludes with the general remark tiiat as aooiety 
advances there ia some loaa fur every gaiu that is made, and 
with the special indictment against " civilisation " that it ia not 
favorable to the production of "self-sacrifice, enthusiasm, 
reverence, or chastity." 

The point of all which ia that the ao-ealled vices and defects — 
whether we regard them as limitations or whether we regard 
them as raw materials of character, whether we regard them 
in the individual solely or whether we regard them in their 
relation to society — are necessary elements of human life, ele 
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meats without tvbich the «o-c.illeil virtues couhl net exist; and 
that therefore it is quite impossible to separate vices and 
virtues into distinct cliissea with the latcut idea involved that 
one claES may \;a retained und t!io otiicr in couriie oF time got 
/id of. Dulecta and bad i|ualitiea will not be treated bo — they 
clamor for their rights and nill not be denied ; they effect a 
lodgment in us, and wo have to put up with tliem. Like the 
grain oraimd in the oyster, we are foreed to make pearls of tliem. 

Tliese are the pi-eeipices nnd chasms nbieli give form to the 
mouDtiiLD. Who tvaiita a mountain sprawling Indifferently out 
on all Bides, without angle or break, like the oceanic tide-wave 
of which cue cannot say whether it is a hill or a plain 1 Aiid 
if yon want to grow a lily, eliastely white and filling the air 
with its fragrance, will you iiot bury the bulb of it deep iu the 
diit to begin with 1 

Acknowledging, then, that it la impossible to hold permanently 
to any line of distinction between good and bad passions, there 
remains nothing for it but to accept both, and to laale use of 
them — redeeming them, both good and bad, from their narrow- 
ness and limitation by so doing — to make use of tbem in the 
service of humanity. For as dirt is only matter in the wrong 
place, so evil in man consists only in actions or passions which 
are iincontroUed by the human within bini, and uudedieated to 
its service. TJie evil consists not in the aetiona or passions 
themselves, but in the fact that they are inhumauly used. The 
most unblemished virtue erected into a barrier between one- 
self and a BuSeriiig brother or sister — the whitest nmrble 
imagy, howsoever lovely, set up in the Holy Place of the 
temple of Man, where the spirit alone should dwell — becomes 
blasphemy and a pollution. 

Wiierein exactly this human service consists ia ana 
(piestion. It miy be, and, as the reader would gather, 
bably is, a matter which at the la^t eludes dcliuitiou. 
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though it may elude exaut statement, that is no renson why 
approximations should not be mado to the statement of it ; nor 
is its ultimate eliisiveness of intQJlectual deGnition any proof 
that it may not become a real and vital force within the man, 
and underlying inspiration of liia actions. To take the two 
Consi derations in order. In the first place, as we saw from the 
beginning, the eiperience of society is continually lending it to 
classify actions into beneficial and harmful, good and bad ; and 
thus moral codes are formed which eat their way from the 
outside into the individual man and become part of him. 
These codes may be looked upon as approximations iri each age 
to a statement of human service ; but, as we have seen, they 
are by the nature of the case very imperfect ; and since the 
very conditions of the problem are continually changing, it 
seems obvious that a final and absolute solution of it by this 
method is impossible. The second way in which man works 
towards a solution is by the expansion and growth of his own 
consciousness, and is ultimately by far the most important — 
though the two methods have doubtless continually to be cor- 
rected by each other, In fact, as man actually forms a part of 
society eitemally, so bo comes to Itnow and fs«l himself a part '• 
of society through liis inner nature. Gradually, and in the 
lapse of ages, through the development of his sympatlietio re- 
lation -with bis fellows, the individual man enters into a wider 
and wider circle of life — the joya and sorrows, the esperiences, 
of his fellows become his own joys and sorrons, his own esperi- 
ences — he passes into a life which is larger than his own in- 
dividual life — forces flow in upon him which determine his 
actions, not for results which return to him directly, but 
for residts which can only return to him indirectly and 
through others ; at last the ground of humanity, as it were, 
reveals itself within him, the region of human Bjuality — and 
bis actions come to flow directly fi'im ibe very same source 
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which regultites and inspirea the whole movement of soue^ 
At this point the problem is solved. The growth has taken 
place from witliio ; it is not of the nature of an external com- 
pulsion, but of an inward compunction. By actual conscious- 
nesB the man has taken on an ever-enlarging life, and at last 
the life of humanity, which has no fixed form, no ever-valid 
code ; but is itself the true lite, surpassing definition, yet in- 
spiring all actions and passions, all codes and forms, and deter- 
mining at last their place. 

It is the gradual gi-owth of this supreme life in each ii^ 
dividual which is the great and indeed the only hope of 
Society — it is that for which Society eiista : a life which so far 
from divdrfing individuality enhances immensely ita power, 
causing the individual to move with the weiglit of the universe 
behind him — and exalting what were once his little peculiarities 
and defects into the splendid manifestations of liis bnmanity. 

To return then for a moment to the practical bearing of 
thia on the question before us, we see that so soon as we have 
abandoned nil codes of morals there remains nothing for tis but 
to put all our qHaliiies and defects to Imman use, and to redeem 
them BO by doing. Our defects are our entrances into life, 
and the gateway of all our dealings with others. Think what 
it is to be plain and homc/i/. The very word suggests an 
endearnient, and a liberty of access denied to the faultlessly 
bandsomo. Our very evil passions, so called, are not thingB 
to be ashamed of, but things to look straight in the face and 
to ace what they are good for — for a use can be found for 
thera, that is certain. The man should see that he is worthy 
of bis passion, as the mountain should rear its crest conformable 
to the height of the precipice which bounds it. Is it women ) 
let him see that be is a magnanimous lover. Is it ambition 1 
let him take care that it be a grand one. Is it laziness 1 let it 
redeem him from the folly of unrest, to become lieaven-reflecl- 
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rin^, like a lake amoi 
become the miree of 
The more complicated, pronounced, or awkward the defect it 
the finer will be the result when it. has been thoroughly worked 
up. Lore of npprobation is difficult to deal with. Through 
Blotighs of duplicity, of concealment, of vanity, it leads its 
victim. It sucks his Bturdy self-life, and leaves hira flattened 
and bloodless. Yet once mastered, once fairly torn out, cud- 
geled, and left bleeding on the road (for this probably has to 
be done with every vice or virtue some time or other), it will 
rise up and follow you, carrying a magic key round its neck, 

I meek and Gerviceable now, instead of dangerous and demoniac 
as before. 
Deceit is difficult to deal with. In some sense it is the 
worst fault that can be. It seems to diEOrganise and ul- 
timately to destroy tho character. Yet I am bold to say that 
this defect has its uses. Severely examined perhaps it will be 
fouud that no one can live a day free from it. And beyond 
that — is not " a noble dissimulation " part and parcel of the 
very greatest characters: like Socrates, "the white soul in a 
satyr foim 1 " When the divine has descended among men has 
it not always like Hoses worn a veil before its face 1 and what 
is Nature herself but one long and organised system of decep- 
tion 7 
Veracity has an opposite effect. It knits all the elementa of 
a man's character — rendering him solid rather than fluid ; yet 
earned out too litci-ally and pragmntically it condenses and 
solidities the character overmuch, making the man woodeny 
and angular. And even of that essential Truth (truth to the 
inward and ideal perfection) which more than anything else 
perhaps conttitvta a man — it is to be remembered that even 
here there must be a limitation. No man can in act or eiter- 
temally be quite true to the ideal — though in spirit he may 
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be. IE he is to live in tliis world aud be mortal, it must he by 
TJrtuc of Bome partiality, some defect. 

And 30 again — since there is an analogy between the Indivi- 
dual and Society — may we not conclude that as the individual 
has ultimately to recognise his so-called evil passions and find 
a ]i!aco and a use for them, society also lias to recognise its so- 
called crimiuals and diacem their place and use 1 The artist 
doea not omit ahadowa from Ilia canvas ; and the wise statea- 
man will not try to abolish the criminal from society — leat 
haply ho be found to bavo abolished the driving force ffom his 
eodal machine.! 

From what has now been said it is quite clear that in general 
we call a man a criminal, not liecause be violfttes any eternal code 
of morality — for there exists no such thing— but because he 
violateB the ruling code of his time, und this depends largely on 
the ideal of the time. The Spartans appear to have permitted 
theft because thoy thought that thieving habits in the com- 
munity fostered military desterity and discouraged the 
accumulation of private wealth. They looked upon the latter 
as a great evil. But to-day the accumulation of private we.ilth 
is our great good and the thief is looked upon as the eviL 
When however we End, as the bistorians of to-day teach us, 
that society is now probably passing through a parenthetical 
stage of private property from a stage of c 
past to a stage of more highly developed < 
future, it becomes clear that tlie thief (and the poacher before- 
mentioned) is that person who is protesting against the too- 
exclusive domination of a passing ideal. Whatever should we 
do without him ) He is keeping open for us, as Hinton I think 
expresses it, the path to a regenerate society, aud is more use- 

'The derivition of the word " vioked "aeemsoncertain. May it bo 
Hosgeatad that it h nonnectcd with "wick" or "^iiick" meaning 
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ful to that end than many a. platform orator. He it ia that 
makes Care to sit upon the Crupper of Wealth, and so, in 
course of time, causes the biirdon acd bother of private pro- 
perty to become so intolerable that society gladly casta it 
down on common ground. Vast as is the machinery of Law, 
and multifarious the ways in which it seeks to crush the thief, 
it Las signally failed, and fails ever more and more. The thief 
(fill win. He will get what he wants, but (as usual in human 
life !) in & way and in a form Tery diflereut from what he ex- 
pected. 

And when we regard tlie thief in himself, we cannnt any that 
we find him less human than other classes of society. The 
sentimont of laro'e bodies of thieves ia highly communistic 
among themselves ; and if they thus represent a survival from 
an earlier age, t!iey miglit also be looked upon »s the precur- 
sors of a bettor age in the future. They iiave their pa!a in 
every town, with runs and refuges always opeu, and are lavish 
and generous to a degree to their oivn kind. And if they look" 
upon the rich as their natural enemies and fair prey, a view 
which it might be difficult to gainsay, many of them at any 
rate are animated bj a good deal of the llohin Hood spirit, 
and are really helpful to the poor. 

I need not I think quote that famoiia passage from Leoky 
ia which he shows how the prostitute, through centuries of 
suffering and ill f.inie, has borne the curse aud contempt of 
Society in order that her more fortunate sister might rejoice in 
the achievement of a pure maiTiage. The ideal ofamonogamic 
union has been established in a sense directly by the slur cast 
npon the free woman. If, however, as many people think, a 
certain latitude in sexual relations is not only ailmiasible but 
in the long run, and within bounds, desirable, it becomes clear 
that the prostitute ia that pei-son who against heavy odda, and 
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tradition which, in itself good, might otherwise have perisht 
in tlie faue of our devotion to the splendid ideal of the ezcla- 
sive marriage. There liaa been a time in history when tlie 
prostitute (if the word can properly be used in this connection) 
has been gloriSed, consecrated to the temple-Hervice and 
honored of men and pods (the hierodouloi o( the Greeks, the 
kodeshoth and kodcshini of the Bible, &c.) There has also 
been a time when she has been scouted and reviled. In the 
future there will come a time when, as free companion, really 
free from the curse of modern commercial ism, and sacred and 
respected once more, she will again be accepted by society and 
take her place with the rest. 

And so with other cases. On looking back into hirtory 
find thiit almost every human impulse has at some age 
held in esteem and allowed full play ; thus man came to 
cognise its beauty iind value. But then lest it should 
(as it surely would) to tyrannise over the rest, it has been de- 
lliroiiod, and BO in a later age the same quality is scouted and 
banned. Last of all it baa to find its perfect human use and 
to take its pliico with the rest. Up to tbe age of Civilisation 
(accordiug to writers on primitive Society) the early tribes 
of mankind, though limited each in their habita, were 
essentially democratical in structure. In fact nothing 
had occurred to make them otherwise. Each member stood 
on a footing of equality with the rest ; individual men had 
not in their hands an arbitrary power over others; and 
the tribal life and standard ruled supreme. And when, in 
the future and on a much higher plane, the true Demo- 
cracy comes, this equality which has bo lung been in abeyance 
will be restored, not only among men but also, in a 
sense, nmong all the pa=:sions and qualities of manhood : none 
will be allowed to tyrannise over others, but all will have to 
be subject to the supreme life of humanity. The chariot fl(| 
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Man instead of two liorses will have a thousand ; but they will 
all be under control of tho charioteer. Meanwhile it may not 
be eitravagant to suppose that all through the CivilisHtion- 
period the so-called criminals ore keeping open the pcssibility 
of a return to this state of society. They are preserving, in a 
rough and unattrnctive husk it av\y be, the precious seed of a 
life which ia to come in the future ; and are as necessary and 
integral a part of society in the long run as the moat respected 
and most honored of its members at present. 

The upshot then of it all ia that " morals " as a code ol 
action have to bo discarded. There eiists no such code, at 
r.ny rate for permaneut use. One age, one race, one class, one 
fumily, may have a codo which the users of it consider valid, 
but ouly they cousider it valid, and they only for a time. 
The Decalogue may have been a rough and useful ready- 
reckoner for the Israelites ; but to ua it admits of so many ei- 
ceptions and interpretations that it is practically worthless. 
" Thou shalt not steal." Exactly ; hut who is to decide, as 
we saw at the outset, in what " stealing " consists ? The 
question is too complicated to admit of on answer. And when 
we have caught our half-starved tramp " snaking " a loaf, and 
are ready to condemn him, lo ! Lycurgus pats him on the 
back, and the modem philosopher tells him that he is keeping 
open tiie path to a regenerate society ! If the tj-amp had also 
beeu a philosopher he would perhaps have done the same act 
not merely for his own benefit but for that of society, he would 
have committed a crime in order to save mankind. 

There is nothing left but Humanity. Since there is no 
ever-valid code of morals we must sadly confess that there is 
no means of proving ourselves right and our neighbors wrong. 
In fact the very act of thinking whether we are right (which 
implies a sundering of ourselves, even in thought, from others) 
itself introduces the element of wrongnesa ; and if we arc ever 
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to he "riglit" at aU, it must be at Bome moment when 
to notice it — when we have forgotten our apartnei 
others aud liave entered into th? great region of human 
equality. E^inality — in that region all human defects are re- 
deemed ; they nil find their place. To love your neighbor 
a« yourself is the whole law and the prophets; to feel that 
jou are " equal " with others, that their lives am as your life, 
tliatyour life is as theii's — even in what trifling degree we 
may experience such things — is to enter into another lite 
which includes both sides ; it is to pass beyond the sphere of 
moral distiuctions, and to trouble oneself no more with them. 
Between lovera tht're are no duties and no rights ; and in the 
life of hum^inity, there is only an inatinctire mutna! service 
expressing itself in whatever way tnny be best at the lime. 
Notliing is forbidden, there is notiiing which may not terve. 
The law of Equality is perfectly flesibie, is adaptable to all 
times and places, finds a place for all the elements of character, 
justifies aud redeems them all without: exception ; and to live 
by it is perfect freedom. Yet not a law : but rather aa said, 
a new life, transcending the individual life, working through 
it from within, lifting the self into another sphere, beyond 
corruption, far over the world of Sorrow. 

The effort to make a distinction between noting for 
acting for one's neighbor is the basis of " morals." As long as a 
man feels an ultimate antagonism between himself and society, 
SB long as he tries to hold his own life as a thing apart from 
that of others, so long must the question nrise whether be wi 
act for self or for those others. Hence flow n long array 
terms— distinctions of right and wrong, duty, selfishness, ael 
renunciation, altruism, etc. But when he discovers that there 
is no ultimate antagonism between himself and society ; when 
he finds that the gratification of every desire which he has oc 
can have may bo nndered Boci^il, or bencfitiial to hia fellot 
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' by being used at the right time and |i1»cc, a.ud on the other 
hand that every demaud made upon hiin by society will and 
must gi-atify soma portiun of his uatui-o, Bome desire of liia 
be.iit — why, all thu distiiictioos collapse again; they do not 
hold water any more, A larger lifu descends upon him, nbich 
hicludes both aides, and prompts actions in accord tincc with an 
innritten and uiilmagiiied law. Such actions will somttimca 
10 aiicontited " eelfi^h " by the world ; sometimes they will be 
le acciiunlcd "unselfish"; but they are ueillier, or — if you 
ike— liolh ; and he who docs them concerns himself not with 
La names that may be given tu them. The lam of Eqnalitj 
includes all the taof.d codes, and is tlie staud-poiut which they 
ca'not reach, I ut which they nil aim at. 

Judgtd by this final standard then, it may doubtless fairly 

I be said^sinee wo all fail short of it — that we are all criminals, 

I and dei^crve a good hiding ; and even that sonte of us ai'e 

L greater criminals than otheis. Only of this real criminality 

f the itctual moral and legal codes aflbrd but ineffectual tests. 1 

|, may be a far worse or mere self-incIudLd (" idiotic " or brutal) 

n than you, but the mere fact that I have violated the laws 

aiid been clapped into prison does not prove it. There may 

be, probably is, a real and eternal difference represented by 

the woids Right and Wrong, but no statement that we cau 

make will ever quite avail to define it. One use, however, ot 

all these laws and codes iu the past, imperfect though they 

were, may have been to gradu.illy excite the consciousness in 

the individual of his opposition to society, and so prepare the 

way for a true reconcilement. As Paid &ayi "I had not 

known tin, but by the law," and if we had not been cudgeled 

and bruised for centuries by this rough bludgeon of social 

coQventiou we should net now be so seusitive as we are to the 

effect of our actions upon our neighbors, nor so ready for a ' 

1 life in the future which shall be superior to law. 
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Of cottrM the nltiatate recoacUement of the individual irith 
toaetf — of the unit Bf&n with the otass-Uaii — iavolres tha 
•nbotdtnatiaa ot tfaa desires, their imbjection to the true self. 
Ami dus B a mtoat in^iortant point. It is no e&sy lapse that 
ta tmn iiijUFiiitMl. &am morali^ into a mere jnngte of haman 
fMMtt ; bnt ft toihonw and long ascent — involving for a time 
•t tMj lafa ft dstsmuned aelf-control — into ascendoncr over 
tfat foiaaa ; it iftvotra Um comf^ete toaster^, one by one, of 
IfMlM all; sod the racosnitioa and allowance of them only 
booiais &Mf an maintfrd And it ia just this training and 
whiaetion ot tha passiona — as of winged horses which are to 
dtftv the fannaii diariot — which necessaiilv forma sach a long 
aad painful pracen ol homan erolntion. The old mond codes 
an a pact of thm process ; bat they go on iLe plan of eitin- 
pM »hin g aona of tb« pusmvut — eeeing that it is sometimes 
caaitftD aboot a testin botaa tkan to ride htm. We however 
ds aot waat to ba lordi of dead carrion bat of living powers ; 
aad amy atnd tbat va can add to oar chariot makes our 
ioa aa nodi the more splendid, providing 
a indaed hxM the rcto^ and not the incapable Phaeton. 

And hf becomias tbaoa odb with the aonal seU, the in- 
ilividual instead ol beiitg aoalied is made br vaster, for grander 
than beh>nL Tba r^nranatioii (if it moat be so called) which 
be has to aeeept In abandooing merely individoal ends ia 
hama^Ktxij componated by the f::r more vivid life he now 
aoten intOL ftac every force of his nature am now be utilised. 
Plaatiag himsdf oat by contrast he stands alt the firmer be- 
eaaae he has a left foot as weQ as a right, and when he act^ 
heacts not balf-heaitedlj aa one a&aid, bat, as it were, irith the 
whole weight (tf Hamaiiity N^iind him. In abandoning his 
esdanva indiTidnali^ be becomes for the first time a real and 
living indiTidaal ; and in acc^rting aa his ovn the life of 
1 aw^ro of a li:e :n bimsek that has no limit 
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I and no end. That the self of any one ma 
infinite gradation from the most petty and 
to the most magnificent and inclnsive teen: 
The one estrema i^ disease and death, tlie 
lasting. When the tongue for example — 
I of the body — regards itself as a purely separate existence for 
[ itself alone, it makes a mistake, it sud'ers aa illusion, and 
doBcenda into its pettiest life. What is the consequence t 
Thinking that it exists apart from the otiier members, it selects 
food just such as shall gratify its most local self, it endeavors 
just to titillate its own sense of taste ; and living and acting 
thus, ere long it ruins that very sense of taste, poisons the 
Bjstem nitli improper food, and brink's aljout disease and death. 
Yet ifhealtliy huw does the tongue act I Wiiy, it does not run 
rounter to its ocvn sense of tas^e, or stultify itself. It dues 
aot talk about sacrificing its own inclinations for the gooil of 
the body and the other memhera \ but it jusi at.ts us being 
one in interest with them and they with it. For tlie tongue 
u a muscle, and therefore what feeds it feeds all the other 
muscles ; and the membrane of the tongue is a prolungation 
of the memlirauo of the stomach, and tlmt is how the tuugue 
knous what the stomach nill like ; and the tongue it nerves 
and blood, and so the tongue may act for nerves and blood all 
over the body, and so on. Therefore the tonguo may enter 
into a wider life than that represented by the mere local sense 
of taste, and experiences mure jileasu re often in the drinking 
of ft glass of water which the whole body wants, than in the 
daintiest sweetmeat which is for itself alone. 

Exactly so mitn in a healthy statu does not act for himself 
alone, practically oamiot do so. Nor does he talk cant about 
"serving bis neighbors," <fec. But he simply acts for them as 
well as for iiimself, because tbey are i^iirt and parcel of his 
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be eatcra into & wider life, linda it more perfect pleasure, and 
becorues more really & man thau ever before. Every rona 
coEitainB in himself the elements oE all the rest of humanity. 
They lie in the back-ground ; butthey are there. In the front he 
has his own special faculty developed — his tudividual facade, 
with its projcets, plana and purposes : but behind sleeps the 
DemoB-life with fax vaster projects aud purposes. Some time 
or other to every man must come the couseiousness of this 
vaster life. 

The true Dcmouracy, wherein this larger life wiU rule 
society from within — obviating the need of an external govern- 
ment — and in which all eharactcrs and qualities will be 
recognised and have tlieir freedom, waits (a hidden but 
necessary result of evolution) in the eoustitution of human 
nature itself. In the pre-Civilisation period these vesed 
questions of "morals" practically did notesist; simply be- 
cause ill that period the individi:al was oue with hi^ tribe aud 
moved (unconsciously) by the larger Hie uf his tribe. Aud in 
the post-Civilisation period, when the true Democracy is 
realised, they will not exist, because tljon the man will know 
hiiusetf a part of humanity at large, and n ill be consciously 
moved by forces belonging to these va3!.er regions of bin being. 
The moral codes aud qutstioniugs belong to Civilisation, they 
are part of the forward effort, the etruggle, i!ie siilferiu 
temiiorary alieuatiou from true lire, which that term im^lu 




I TBIKK It may perhaps bs agreed, onoe for all, that the humnn 
miad b incapable of reuUj defiuing even the Bcaalleat fact of 
nature. The simplest thing, or event, baffles us at the last. 
It ia like trying to look at the front and back of a mirrot at 
the same time. The utmost squinting avails not The ego 
and the non-ego dance eluding tlirough creation. To CAtch 
them both in any mortal object and pin them there, aurpaaseB 
our powers. And yet they are there. Montaigne quotoa 
somewhere the words of S. Augustine ; modus, quo eorporibut 
adhaereni iptritits . . . emvnino tnirui est, nee comprdtendi ah 
homing poUit i el hoc ipse homo est, "The manner whereby 
spirits adhere to bodies is altogether wonderful, and cannot bo 
conceived of by men ; and yet this ia man," Man himself con- 
taiuB, or rather is, the reconcilement of this and uumberleas- 
other contradictions. Wo actually every day perform and 
exhibit miracles which the mental part of us is utterly power- 
less to grapple with. Yet the solution, the intelligent solutioa 
nnd understanding of them is in us ; only it involves a high«r 
order of consciousness than we usually deal with — a conscious- 
ness possibly which includes and transcends the ego and the 
iiou-«go, and so can envisage both at the same time and equally 
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— afoartlwiimeEisioaslconscioasaessto whose gaze the interion 
of solid bodies are exposed like mere surfaces — a coosciousnesa 
to whose perception some usual imtitheses like cause and effect, 
matter and spirit, past and future, Bimply do not eiist I say 
these higher orders of consciousness are in us waiting for their 
evolution ; and, until they evolve, we are powerless really to 
understand anything of the world around us. 

Meanwhile, since we Mtwt have formulas and generalisations 
to think by, we are fain to accept our local views, and look on 
the world from this side or from that. Sometimes we are 
idealists, sometimes we are materialists ; sometimes we believe 
in mechanics, sometimes in human or spiritual forces. The 
science of the last fifty years has, as pointed out in a preceding 
paper, looked at things more from the mechanical than the 
distinctively human side — from the point of view of the non- 
ego, ratber than of the ego. Reacting from an extreme 
tendency towards a subjective view of phenomena, which 
characterised the older Bpeculations, and fearing to be swayed 
by a kind of partiality towards himself, the modem scientist 
hu endeavored to remove the human and conscious element 
from his observations of Nature. And he has done valuable 
work in this way — but of course has been betrayed into a 
corresponding narrowness. 

In fact the main scientific doctrine of the day, Evolution, is 
ibviously suffering from this treatment, and the following 
remarks are merely a few notes by way of suggestion of some 
things which may be said on its more specially human side. 
For since each man is a part of nature, and in that sense a part 
also of the evolution-process, his own subjective experience 
ought at least to throw some light on the conditions under 
which evolution takes place, and to contribute something 
towards an understanding of the problem. 

If the question is : What is the cause of Variation unong 
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animals? some approximation tovrards an answer oaght to be got 
by each person asking bimaelf, "Why do I vary t " Why — he 
might say — ami a different person from what I was ten years ago, 
or when I was ahoy? Why havs I varied in one dirnctioa and my 
brothers and sisters from the same neat in other directions 1 
Though my individual consciousness only covers the email 
ground of my own life, and does not extend bick to that of my 
father or forward to that of my son, still the intimate knonledge 
tiiat I have of the forces acting ou me duriug that short period 
may help mo to an understanding of the forces that bring 
about the modification of men and animals at large, and the 
discovery of some laws ot my own growtti may reveal to me the 
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In answer to such a question, it would speedily appear that 
there were two general causes determining direction of change 
or growth in the individual, which might be conveniently 
distinguished from each other — an eitemal and an internal. 
In the firat place the supposed person might say, " Eiteraal 
condiiions forced me along these lines. My father was a town 
artisan, but ho apprenticed me to a farmer. I grew up a 
farmer's boy, and became an agricultural type as you see. I 
did not particularly care for farming, sometimes indeed I would 
have bei'n giad to be out of it ; but practically I snccumhod to 
circumstances, and here I am." But in the second place he 
might answer thus : — " My father was himself a farmer j I was 
early used to the craft, and sliould no douht have grown up in 
it, had I not hated it like poison. I loved music, broke away 
from home, joined a baud, got on the musical staff of a small 
theatie, and am now a professional musician. My frame is 
comparatively slight, and my hands are of the nervous type, aa 
you ace. Of course I have sortie of the old agricultural stock 
left in me, but I fed that that is dying out." The one causa 
would be a chituge of external conditions, forcing the man to 
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Bocomrnodate himeelf to them ; the other would be a change of 
interiiol conditions, an inward growth, Bxpressing itself firat in 
the form of au intenae desire, and compelling the man to 
change himself and probably also his enviroumeiit in obedieuue 
to it. Two Biicb general Bets of canses, 1 say, cuuld be roughly 
distinguished from each other ; and probably indeed are 
recognised less or more distinctly by eveiyoae as acting to 
modify Lis life. Nor can the life of a man at any time be said 
to be ruled by one of these forces alone. No man is modified 
by external conditions alone, ■without any play or reaction of 
inner needs and desires and growth from within ; nor is any 
man transformed in obedience to an inner expansion without 
sundry lets and hindrances from without. The two forces are 
in constant play upon one another ; but in some ways that 
would appear to be the more important which proceeds from 
the Man (or creature) himself, since this is obviously vital and 
organic to him, and therefore the most consistent and reliable 
factor in his modification, while the external force — arising from 
various and remote causes — must rather be regarded as discon- 
tinuous and accidental. 

I propose, therefore, in these few pages to consider especially 
this inner force producing modifioation in man and animals — to 
try and find out of what nature it is, what is the law, and what 
are the limits of its action — premising always, as already 
suggested, that this distinction between " inner " and "outer," 
which is convenient and easy to handle on certain planes of 
thought, may ultimately, and in the last resort, prove toc 
difficult or even impossible to maintain. 

It is often said by Biologists that J^Jistion^^rKedu^orgaM 

_(io!t — that is, man fights with his fellows before he r 

weapons to fight with; the rudimentary animal digests food 

(as in the case of the amoeba) before it acquires a stomacb or 

organ of digestion ; it sees or is sensitive t" light before il 
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grows an eye; in society letters are carried by private bauds 
before an organised postal system is ureatcd. Such facta 
properly considered are of vital importance. They show uh, 
aa it wore by a sign-post, the diroution of creation. They 
show how any new tiling or mod ifi cation of an old thing may 
come into being. They may be supplemented by a second 
statement — namely that deiire_ 2>r;ecedes_ furu-lian. That is, 
man desires to injure bis fellow before be actually fights with 
him; he experiences the wish to communicate with distant 
friends before ever he thiuks of sending such a thing aa a 
letter ; the amoeba craves for food first, and circumvents its \ 
prey afterwards. Desire, or inward change, comes first, action -■ 
follows, and organisation or outward structure is the result. 
In man this "order of creation," if it may so be called, i 
from within outwards, is very marked. Whenever a man 
creates anything new be pursues it ; when he builds a bouse 
for instance, or composes a poem or piece of music, or designs 
an Alpine tunnel, or whatever it may be. The order seems to 
be ; fivat, a feeling — a dim want or desire ; then the feeling 
becomes conscious of itself, takes shape in thought ; the 
thought becomes more defined and issues in a distinct plan ; 
the plan is committed to paper, models are made, itc. ; and 
finally the actual work is begun and completed. The process 
appears aa a movement from within outwards — the earliest 
and most autbentio discernible source of the movement being 
a fueling ^(though there may lie something behind that). 
Even in ordinary action the same order is manifest ; for 
though of course every action is not preceded by desire — 
since we know that actions soon become habitual and more or 
less unconscious — still a vast number of them are immediately 
BO preceded ; and in the case of any action that is new, either 
to tbe individual or to the race, its inception is generally 
accompanied by effort so painful that it would not be exe 




i very GtroDg. The difficulty whiob' 
iiperiL'ucea in learning any new art, and the records 
the many failures, struggles, oppositions, persecutions!, die, 
ivhich have attended every uew invention or innovation of any 
kind in Imnian history afford plenty at evidence of this last 
point. Certainly the effort that accompanies a new actioQ IB 
not always faced so much from sheer desire of the new thing 
itself as from fear perhaps of something else — as it may he 
contended that moiikeja did not take to climbing treea 
because they loved trees, hut because they feared the bcaata 
below, or ihat tbo girafib did not slretch its neck because it 
particularly desired to feed ou leaves, as because it could not 
get food any other way — but still, even iu these cases the 
desire may be said to exist, though it is secondary — being 
founded upon another and more elementary desire — the 
desire namely of escaping pain or obtaining food. In either 
case a desire of some kind is a precedent condition of the new 
action. And so as we know of no caEe of a now action coming 
into play without being preceded by desii'e, we seem to be 
justified in supposing that all our actions when they were first 
initiated (in our forefatliers if not io ourselves) were bo pre- 
ceded. If thid is so, then since function is always preceded 
by desire, and organisation is preceded by function, organisa- 
tion must necessarily be preceded by desire. And if this ia 
the order of creiitiou in man, should we not rcasonalily look 
this direttiou for tho key to tbo variation of animals and the 
order of creation in general J ' 

If a farmer's sou is ocensionally bom who halos farm! 
and loves music, aud who idtiraately through the force of 



' This docs not of ci 
imply that orgaiiisati 
catioa may be regarded 



i preclurle tlie ncLinn of external conditions, or 
1 determined by desire alons. In fact 
! exprceaii 



the J 



ditiouB — Bs in the cases of the inoDUey dud giralTe nliove 
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dcBire (driving him into oppositions and difficultieB and 
peaui'ioua strugglea) transforms timselE into a musician, ia it 
not also likely that occasionally an animal is bom who bates 
tbo cnatoms of hia tribe, and af. last (also through struggles) 
tiansrorma himself into something else 1 Even if he does not 
BUccecd {tlie imimal) in entirely transforming hiniself, ho 
likely transmits the desire in some degree to his desceudants, . 
and the transformation is thus carried on and completed later, 
For everywhere among the animals there is desire, of some 
kind or anotlier, obviously acting ; and if in man, by our own 
experience, desire is the preunrsor and first expression of 
growth, ia tliere any reason why it should not also be 80 
among animals J Lamarck gives the instance — among others — 
of a gasteropod ; how the nceJ or deaire of toncliing bodies in 
front of it as it crawled along would result in the formation of 
tentacles. The gasteropod, he says, would keep making efforts 
to feci with the front of its head, and the determination of 
consciousness that way would be accompanied by a supply of 
nervous and other fluids, which would nourish the part and 
cause growth there — the farm, of the growth continuing in 
the same way to be determined by need — till at last two or 
more tentacles would appear. Trae, the inward determina- 
tions of consciuusncBS may not be so vivid and varied in 
animals as they are in men ; but they are persiatent, and by 
the very cumvdativc force of habit which is so strong in animals, 
must at length penetrate down tiirongh function into organi- 
sation and estcrnal form. Who shall say that thehirk, by the 
mere love ol soaviiig and singing in tbo face of tbo sun, has 
not altered the shape of its wings, or that tJia forms of the 
shark or of the gazelle are not the long-stored results of 
character leaning always in certain directions, as much aa the 
fo.ms of the miser or t!ie libertine arc among men % 

Such modiiication ae thi^ ia very difl'e rent from the "but- 
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vir«l of the fittest " oE the Darwiaian endotion theory. We 
maj Uiri; Rnppose that both kinds of modifiefttion tal:e place ; 
bnt the latter b s tort of easy saccen won by an external 
amlent of birth — a success of the kind that would readily be 
tost ai!^n ; while the former is the apLill fight of a nattu'e 
thu has grown in*ardlr ana wins eipresaion for itat-lf in spite 
of external obstacles— an expressioa which thcreFore is likdy 
to tie pennacenL If the progenitors of man took to ^ing up- 
right ou two legs instead of on all foun, merely because a few 
of them by dkanee were bom with a talent for that position, 
which eoabled tbem to escape the fanged and pursuing beasts, 
then when this dnnger was removed they might have plumped 
down again into the old attitude ; but if the chnnge was part 
and p.trcel of a true evolution — a true vnfolding of a higher 
form latent withui — an organic growth of the creature itself, 
then, though the moment of the efolution of this particular 
faculty might be determined by the faoged beasts, the fact of 
Buch evolution could not be determined by them. Besides are 
we to suppose th^tt Man, the lord and ruler of the animals, 
came merely by way of exape from the animals 1 Do lords 
and rulers generally come 80 { Was it fear that made him a 
man I Were it not likelier that in that case he would have 
turned into a worm } He would have escaped better perhaps 
that way. Is it not rather probable tliat it was some nob- 
ler power that worked tmnaforming — some dim desire and 
prevision o! a more perfect form, the desire itself being the 
first consciousness of the urge of growth in that direction — 
that prompted him to push io the one direction rather than 
the other when he bad to hold bis own against the tigers 1 In 
fact is it not thus to-day, when a man has to meet danger, that 
the ideal which he has within him determines ho«i be shall 
meet that danger, and others like it, and so ultimately deter^ 
mines the whole attitude and carriage of his bodyt 



a the whole then, judging from man himBelf (and it seems 
most oatitioua and scientific to derive our main evidence from 
tho being that we are beat acquainted with), it certFiinly seems 
to mo that though tlie external conditions are a vary 
important factor in Variation, the central explanation of this 
phenomenon should be sought in an inner law of Growth — a 
law of ecpaasion more or Icsa common to all animate nature. 
Partly becanae, as said before, the unfolding of the creature 
from its own needs and inward nature ia an organic proceaa, 
and likely to be peraiatcnt, while its modification by external 
causes must be more or less fortuitous and accidental and 
sometimes in one direction and HOmetimea in another ; partly 
also because the movement from within outwards seems to ho 
most like the law of creation in general. Under this view tlio 
external conditions would be considered a secondary — though 
important cause of modification ; and regarded rather as the 
influences that give form and detail to the great primal im- 
pulse of growth from within; while the creature's own ingen- 
uity and good luck would occupy the ground between the two 
— as the means whereby the external conditions in each indi- 
vidual case would be turned to account to satisfy the inner 
needs, or the inner life would be accommodated to the external 
conditions. 

It we take the external view of Variation—which is the one 
most favored by modern science — modification or race-growth 
appears as an unconscious or accretive process — similar to the 
formation of a coral-reef. There is no lino of growth native in 
the race itself, but at any moment it ia siippoaed to have an 
equal tendency to vary in any direction. Surrounding con- 
ditions act aelectivoly ; and by a procesa of weeding out certain 
types survive ; smull successive modifications are thus accumu- 
lated ; and gradually and in the liipse of ages a more pliable 
I and differentiated creature, and more adaptable to a variet}' of 
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CDnditions, is produced — in whom however mind ia incidental, 
and haa played but amtiU part in tiie creatui-e'a eTolution. 
This in the niain is the Darwinian-evolution theory. 

If ive take the internal view, growth is from the first emin- 
ently conscioua, Every change begins in the mental region — 
is folt first as a desire gradually taking form into thought, 
pusses down into the bodily region, expresses itself in action 
(more or less dependent on conditions), and finally solidifiea 
itself in organisation and structure. The process is not ac- 
cretive but esfoliiitory— a coutinual movement from within out- 
wards. Wlicn the desire or menial condition which at first 
was painfully conscious, has overcome opposition and estab- 
lished itself in altered bodily structure, it has done its noik, 
and becomes unconscious— the bodily function continuing for 
a long period to act automatically, till finally it is thrown cff 
to make room for some later development. Thus race-growth 
or Variation ia a process by which cliange begins in the mental 
rogiou, passes into the bodily region where it becomes organised, 
and finally is thrown off like a husk. Thia may be called the 
theory of Exfoliation. 

To illustrate our meaning. Let us tnko the development of 
an eye, In the amoeba there ia a dim pervasive sensitiveness t« 
light over tlio whole body, but there is no eye, nothing that 
we should call vision. Still this vagne sensitiveness is of use 
to the amoeba. The shndow of its prey fiijling upon the 
croalure imd cscitiuyia seiiEatiou linrdly yet difforentiatid from 
timch helps to guiiio its movements. On this dim sensation it 
TLilios to some exlent; its attention is directed towards it 
Gradually, and in some descendant form, tlRTc conies to be a 
point on the hody on which tliis attention is most specially 
concentrated. The faculty is localised ; and from that tuoment 
a change is eSeettd there, a diOerentiatiou and a special 
btructure; everytlJng that favors eensitiveiiess is enoour&^cd 
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Lat plfiOB, BTeiything that dulls it ia removed; and before 
long — there ia arudimentaryeyo. To^ay weuse ourperrected 
eye^ and are hardly consciouH that wo are doiog bo ; but every 
power of vision that we have was thus won for ua by some 
lowlier creature, step by step, with effort and with concen- 
tration. Or to take an illustration &om aoolety. To-day 
society ia ill at ease ; a dim feeling of diacontent pervadea all 
ranks and oIibbss, A new aense of justice, of fraternity, has 
descended among us, which ia not satisfied with mere chatter 
of demand atid supply. For a long time this new sentiment 
or desire remains vagus and unformed, but at last it resolves it- 
self into shape ; it takes intellectual form, booka are written, 
plans formed ; then after a time definite new organisations, 
for the distinct purpose of espresaiug these ideas, begin to 
exist in the body of the old society ; and before so very long 
the whole outer structure of society will have been reorgaaiaed 
by them. After a few centuries the ideas for whose realiaation 
we now fight and sttuggle with an intense consciousness will 
have become comnjonplace accepted institutions, more or less 
effete and ready to succumb before fresh mental birtha taking 
place from within. 

The modern evolution theory would maintain that among 
many amoebas and descendant forms, one would at last by 
chance be born baving the usual sensitiveness localised in a 
particular spot, and, aurviving by force of this advantage, 
would transmit this "eye" to its posterity; or that in the 
progress of society, new economic conditions having arisen, 
that people would prosper best which most effectually and 
rapidly adapted itself to them. But though there ia doubtless 
truth in this view, yet it seems when all has been aaid to be 
inadequate and even feeble ; it omits at least one half of the 
problem. If we look at ourselves, aa already pointed out, we 
■ we the two forces — the inner and the o\iler— acting and ro- 
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acting on each other. May it not be bo in animals T Lamarck, 
poorly off, blind, derided, waa a true poet. " Animals vary 
from low and primitive types chiefly by dint of wishing" — and 
the world laughed and still laughs. But it was his deep 
sympathy even with the worms and inseeta (which he studied 
till he could discern them with his mortal eyes no longer) that 
led Lamarck to see the human nature and the human laws 
that moved within them ; and as his outward sight grew dim 
there arose before him the inward vision of the true relation- 
ship which binds together all living creatures — which was 
indeed a vision of divine things, and as different from the mere 
mechanism-theory of the survival of the fittest as the sight of 
the starry heavens is different from a governess's lesson on the 
use of tiie glohes. 

On the theory of Exfoliation, which was practically Lamarck's 
theory, there is a force at work throughout creation, ever 
urging each type onward into new and newer forma. This 
force appears first in consciousness in the form of desire. 
Within each shape of life sleep wants without number, from 
the lowest and simplest (o the most complex and ideal. As 
each new desire or ideal is evolved, it brings the creature into 
conflict with its surroundings, then gaining its satisfaction 
externalises itself in the structure of the creature, and leavea 
the way open for the birth of a new ideal. If then we would 
find a key to the understanding of the expansion and growth 
of ail animate creation, such a key may exist in the nature of 
desire itself and the comprehension of its real meaning. It is 
not certain that it can be found here ; but it may be. 

What then is desire in Mau ! Here we come back again, as 
suggested at the outset, to Man himself. Though we see 
pretty clearly that desire is at work in the animals, and that 
it is the same in kind as eiista in man, atill among the animals 
it is but dim and inchoate while in man it is developed a 
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linons; in ODrGelves too we know it immediately, while in 
the tinimala only by inference. For botli reaeona therefore i( 
we want to know the natiira of desire — even to know ita 
nature among animals— we should study it in Man. What 
then in desire — what ia ita culmioation and completion — in 
Mani Practically it is love. Love is the stim and the solu 
tioQ of all desires in Man — that in which they converge ; the 
interpretation of them ; for which they all esiat, and without 
which they would be considered useless. The more yon look 
into this matter, the plainer it becomes. The other desires — 
the self-preservation desires — hunger, thirst, the desire of 
power — esist, but when they are satisfied they empty them- 
selves into this one ; they find their interpretation in it. The 
other desires are nothing by themselves — the moat absorbing, 
avarice, ambition, desire of knowledge, taken alone, stultify 
themselves — but love perpetuates itself: it is a flame which 
Qses all the rest as ita fuel. And what is Love 1 It appears 
to ua as a worship ot and desire for the huniiin form. In our 
bodies it is a desire for the bodily human form ; in our interior 
selves it is a perception and worship of an ideal human form, 
it is the revelation of a Splendor dwelling in others, which 
— clouded and dimmed as it inevitably niay come to be — re- 
mains after all one of the most real, perhaps the most real, of 
the facts of esistence. Desire, therefore — as it exists in man — 
look at it how you wtll^ — as it unfolds and its ultimate aim be- 
comes clearer and clearer to itself, is seen to be the desii-e and 
longing for the perfect human Form. May it not, must it not, 
be the same thmg in animals and all thro' creation 1 Begin- 
ning in the most elementary and dim shapes, does it not grow 
through all the stages of organic life clearer and more and more 
powerful, till at last it attains to sclf-consuiouBness in humanity 
and becomes avowedly the leading factor in our development. 

The desire which runs through creation is one desire. Itudl- 
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mentary at first and hardly conscious of itself, throwing out a 
teutacle here, a foot there, dcvclopiag an eye, a claw, a noEtril, 
a wing, it acoks in innumerajjlo shapes and nilh erer partial 
success to realise the image it has dimly conceived. The 
animal kingdom is the gymnasium, the Bchool, the a'.itc- 
chamber, of humanity ; to walk tiiro' a zoological garden is to 
see the juchoute types of man, perched on branches, or brows- 
iug grass, or boriug holes in the ground ; it ia to wituess a 
grand rehearsal of some stupendous part, whose character wo 
do not even yet fully see or understand. From such halT- 
conscioua beginnings the desire grows, its aim becomes clearer, 
tilt in the higher animals — the horse, the dog, the elephant, 
the bird, and many others — it becomes a marked and unmis- 
takenble force drawing them close to man, uniting them to 
liim in El kind of ackuowledged kinship, and aa obviously at 
work modifying their structure as can be. Finally in man 
himself it becomes an absorbing power ; love becomes a con- 
scious worship of iho divine form; generation itself is the 
meaua wbereby, in time, the supreme object of desire is realised. 
When at last the perfect Mau appears, the key to all nature is 
found, every creature foils into its place and finds its Inter- 
preter, and the purpose of creation is at last made numi- 
fest. 
/ The Theory of Exfoliation then differs from that very speci- 
alised form of Evolution which has been adopted by modem 
science, in this particular among others ; that it fixes the at- 
tention on that which appears last in order of Time, as the 
most important in order of causation, rather than oa that 
which appears first ; and recalls to us the fact that often in 
any succession of phenomena, that wiiiuL is first in order of 
precedeuce and importance ia the last to be externalised. 
Thus in the growth of a plant we find leaf after leaf appearing, 
petal within petal— a continual eiioliation of husks, sepaJsi 
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petals, stamens and wbat-aot ; but the object of all this 
TQovemciiC, and that which ia a senso sots it all ia motion, 
namely the seeii, is the very last thing of all to bo manifested. 
Or when a voicaoo breaks out — first of all wa have a 
cracking and upheaval of superScial layers of ground, then 
of layers below these, thcu tha outlow of lava, and lat% 
of all the upraah of the inner fires and forces which 
set it all agoing. What appears first in time, or in the outer 
world is — in the case of the building of a hoitso, tho making 
of bricks ; ia the case of tho flower, the outermost bracts ; in 
the case of a volcano, the stirring of the surface of the ground ; 
and iu the case of Life on the Earth, the appearance of pro- 
toplasms and primordial cells. TIio bricks are not tlie cause 
of the house (if indeed the word " cause " should bo used here 
at all) but rather tbe house — or tha conception of the house — 
ia the cause of the bricks ; and the cells are not the origin of 
Man, but ^lan is the original of the cells. The rationale of 
eea-aueinonea and mud-fish and flying fuses and elephants has 
to be looked for in man ; he alone underlies them. And man 
is not a. vei-tebrate because his ancestors wore Tertebriita ; but 
the animals are vertebrate, because or in so far as they are 
fore-runners and offshoots of Man. 

It has been fj-equently said tliat great material changes are 
succeeded by intellectual and finally by moral revolutions — 
as the conquests of Ale:tander passed on into the literary 
eipaiisioa of the Aleiandriau schools and thence into the 
establidiment of Christianity, or as the mechanical develop- 
ments of our own time have been followed by immense literary 
and scientific activities, and are obviously passing over now 
into a great social regeneration ; but a reconsideration of tho 
matter might, I take it, lead us not so much to look on tha 
later changes as cavsid by tliC earlier, as to look on the earlier 
as tho indications and first outward and visible sigua of 
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conimg of tlie later. Wheii a man feels iu him&elf tlie i 
heaval of a new moral (act be sees plainly enough that ti 
fact cannot come into the actual world all at once — not 
without first a destruction of the existing order ot Bocielj — 
such a destruction as makes Lim feel sntauic ; then an intel- 
lectual revolution ; and liiBtly only, a new order embodying 
the new imfiulse. When this new irapulso has thoroughly 
materialised itself, then after a time will come another 
inwai'd birth, and similar changes will be passed through 
again. So it might be said that the work of e^ch age is not to 
build ore the past, liut to rise o«< of the past and throw it off; 
only of course in such matters where all forms of thought are 
inadequate it is hard to say that one way of looking at tha 
subject is truer than another. As before, we should endeavor 
to look at tiie thing from different aides. 

We are obliged to use images to think by— <.j. the opening 
of a flower or the acuretive growth of a coral reef — and 
possibly it would save a good deal of trouble if wc did not 
disguise by long words the truth that all our theories in 
science and philosophy are simply metaphors of this kind — 
but the/acf still lies behind and below them. 

Perhaps if we are to use the word Cause at all we should do 
well to use it in the old sense in which the/iia^ cause and the 
cedent cause are one (the eidos of Aristotle) — to use it not so 
much to link phenomena or externals to tach other as to link 
each phenomenon in a group to the thought or feeling which 
underlies that group. The notes in the Dead March in Saul, 
for instance. We cannot say that one note is the cause of 
another, but we might eay that each note stands in a causal 
Bubordiutttion to the feeliug which inspired the piece — which 
is the origin of the piece and the remit of its performance— 
the alpha and omega ot it. Similaily the ground floor in a 
houiiS is not the cause of the firht fleor, nor the first fioor q 
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[ tbe aeoond floor, nor that of the rooF ; but these octnalitieB 

&nd the whole house itself stand ia strict relationship to a 
meatal something which is not in the same plane with them 
at all, nor an actuality in the same sense. 

According to this view tbe notion that one oonfiguration oE 
atoms or bodiaa determines the neit conSgnration tarns out 
to be illusive. Both conBgurations are determined by a third 
something which does not belong to quite the same order of 
existence as the said atoms or bodies. Chanoe " laws " of 
Biicoession may doubtless be found among physical events, and 
are valuable for practical purposes, but at any moment — 
owing to their superficiality — thoy may fail. Thus an insect 
observing the expansion o! tbe petals of a chrysanthemum 
might frame a law of their order of successiou in size and 
color, which would be valid for a time, but would fail 
entirely when the stamens appeared. Or, to take another "7 
illustration, physical science acts like a man trying to find / 
direct causal relations between the various leaves of a tree, 
without Srat finding the relations of these to the branches and '■ 
trunk — and so solving the problem indirectly. It deals only \ 
with the turface of the world of Man, 

In thinking about such matters, Music, as Schopenhaaer 
shows, ia wonderfully illustrative; because in creating musio 
man recognises that he is creating a world of hia own — apart 
from and not to be confused with that other world of Nature 
(in which he does not recognise any of his iiandiwork). 
Supposing a non-mnsioal person were to eiamine and analyse 
the score of a Beethoven symphony, he would be in the samo 
position as a mnn examining and analysing Nature by purely 
scientific or intellectual methods. He would discover the 
recurrence of certain groups among the notes, he would 
establish lawa of their sequences, would make all kinds of 
curious generalisations about them, and poiut out some 
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remarkable exceptions, would even very likely be able to 
predict a bnr or two over the page ; bis treatise would be very 
learned, and from a certain point of view interesting also, but 
how fu would be be from any real understaudiug of bis 
subject I Let bim cbange bis method : let iiim train his ear, 
lot him hear the symphony performed, over and over, till be 
understands its meaning and knows it by heart ; and then he 
will know at any rate something of why each note is there, ho 
will see its fitness and feel in himself the " law " of its 
occiirreDce, and possibly in some new case will be able to 
predict several bars over the page ! The symphony is not 
understood by examination and comparison of the notes alone, 
bnt by eiperUnce of their relation to deepest feelings ; and 
Nature is not explained by laws, but by its becoming— or 
rather being felt to be — the body of Man ; marvellous in- 
terpreter and symbol of his inward being. 

There is a kind of knowledge or consciousness in us — as of 
our bodily parts, or affections, or deep-seated mental beliefs — 
whi::h lorma the base of our more obvions and sclf-conscioua 
thonght. This sj-stemic knowledge grows even while the brain 
sleeps. It is not by any meann a'.solute or infallible, but it 
afTords, at any moment in man's history, the asiomatic ground 
on which bis thought-structures, scientific and other, are built. 
Thus the axioms of Euclid are part of our present systemic 
knowledge, and afford the ground of all our geometry straeturea. 
But na the systemic consciousness grows,tbe ground shifts and 
the structures reared upon it fall. All our modern science, for 
instaucc, is founded on the acceptation of mechanical cause and 
effect as a basic fact of consciousness; but when that base gives 
way the entire structure will cave in, and a new edifice tvill 
have to be reared. Similarly, nhcn the human form becomes 
distinctly visible to us in the animals — as an unavoidable p 
of our oonsciouBuess — this consciousaesa will form a uew L 
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or asiom for all our thoitglit on tlia subject, and the theory of 
evtiliil.ioii, na hitherto couceived by science, wiJI bo eutirdy 
traiiaformed. 

Thua, although the eiperimental investigatory coral-reef 
accretion msthod of modem science is very valuable within ita 
rnugej it must not be forgotten that the human mind does not 
progresa more than temporarily by this method — that ita 
progresaion is a matter of growth from within, and involves a 
continual breaking away of tlie baset of all though t-sfructiirea ; 
' BO that while thia latter — i.e., the progression of the systemio 
eonsciouHnesB of man — is neoessary and continuous, the riea 
and fall of his thought-systems is accidental, so to speak, and 
discontinuous. 

It is then finally in Man — in our own deepest and most vital 
experience — that we have to look for the key and explanation 
of the changes that we see going on around tia in eiternal 
Nature, aa we call it ; and our understanding ot the latter, and 
of History, must ever depend from point to point on the 
exfoliation of new facts in llie individual consciousness. 
Round the ultimate disclosure of the ideal Man, all creation 
(hitherto groaning and travailing towards that perfect birth) 
ranges itself, as it were like some vast flower, in concentric 
cycles ; rank beyond rank ; first all social life and history, then 
the animal kingdom, then the vegetable and mineral worlds. 
And if the outer circles have been the first in fact to show 
themselves, it is by this last disclosure that light is ultimately 
thrown on the whole plan ; and, as in the myth of the Eden- 
garden, with the appearance of the perfected human form that 
the work of creation definitely completes itself. 



" IVh&lcsver b olTthe hinges of custom is btlieved to be alEo off tl 
liinget of reuon ; tliougU bow nnrcaaocably , Cor the most part, (Sod 

MONTAIOHK. 

Evert huraan being grows up inside b slieath of custom, wbich 
oiifolda it as tbe swathing clothes enfold the infant. The sacred 
citstoma of its early home, how filed and immutable they 
appear to the child t It Eurely thinks that all the world in 
all times has proceeded on the same lines which bound its tiny 
life. It regards a breach of these rules (some of them at least) 
as a wild stop in the dark, leading to unknown dangers. 

Nevcrtliolcss its mental eyes have hardly opened ere it per- 
ceives, not without a shock, that whereas in the fnmily dining- 
room the meat always precedes the pudding, below-stairs and in 
the cottnge the pudding has a way of coming before tbe meat ; 
that whereas its father puts the manure on the top of his seed- 
potntoa in spring, bis neighbor invariably places his potatos 
on top of the manure. All its confidence in the sanctity of its 
homo lifo and the truth of things i^ upset. Surely there must 
be n right and a wrong way of eating one's dinner or of setting 
potatos, and surely, if any one, " father " or " mother " must 
know what is right. The elders have always said {and indeed 
it aeoma only reasonable) that by this time of day everything 
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bas been bo tboroiigiily worked over that the best methoda of 
ordering our life — food, drees, domestic practices, social babits, 
Ac, have long ago been determined. If eo, why tbese 
divergeQCLes in the eimplest and most obvious matters t 

And then otlier things give way. The sacred seeming- 
univereal customs in which we were bred turn out to be ouly 
the practices of n small and narrow class or caste ; or they 
prove to be confined to a very limited locality, and must be left 
behind wben we set out on our travels ; or they belong to the 
tenets of a feeble religious sect ; or they are just the products 
ot one age in history and no other. And the question forces 
itself upon ua, Are there really no natural boundaries 1 has not 
our life anywhere been founded on reason and necessity, but 
only on arbitrary habit) What is more important than food, 
yet in what human matter is there more unaccountable 
divergence of practice 1 The Highlander flourislies on oatmeal, 
which the Sheffield ironworker would rather starve than eat ; 
the fat snail which the Roman country gentleman once so 
prized now crawls unmolested in the Gloucestershire peiiKant's 
garden ; rnbbiti are taboo in Germany ; frogs are unspeakable 
in England ; sauer-fcraut is detested in France ; miiny races 
and gangs of people are quite certain they would die if deprived 
of meat, others think spirits ot some kind a necessity, while to 
others again both these things are an abomination. Every 
country district has its local practices in food, and the peasants 
look with the greatest suspicion on any now dish, and can rarely 
be induced to adopt it. Though it has been abundantly proved 
that matiy of the British fuugi are excellent eating, such is the 
force of custom that the mushroom alone is ever publicly 
recognised, while curiously cuough it ia said that in some other 
countries wbere the claims of other agarics are allowed the 
mushroom itself ia not uaed 1 Finally, I feel myself (and tbo 
[er probably fcclti the Eame) that I ffould rather c 




thnn sulisist on itufcts, such is the decip-Beated diegust i 
exjierience towards this class of food. Yet it is notorious that 
QiBiiy races of respectable people adopt a diet of (bia sort, and 
only lately a book fans been published givitig details of the 
excellent provender of the kind that we liabitnally overlook — 
tabty morsels of caterpillars and beetles, and so forth I And 
indeed, when one comes to think of it, what can it be but 
prejudice which causes one to eat the periwinkle and reject the 
land'Snoil, or to prize the lively prawa and proscribe the 
cheerful grasshopper 1 

It is useless to say that these local and other divergencies are 
rooted in the necesaitiea of the localities and times in which 
they occur. They are nothing of the kind. For tbe most 
part they are more customs, pevhapa grown originally out of 
some neceseity, but now ]>erpetuated from simple habit and 
inherent human laziness. This can perhaps best be illustrated 
by going below the Unman to the kingdom of tbe animals. If 
cnatoma are strong among men they are far stronger nraong 
animals. The sheep lives on grass, the cat lives on mice and 
other animal food. And it is generally assumed that the 
respective diets are the most " natural " in each case, and those 
on which the animus in question will rendie^t thrive, and 
indeed that they could not well live on any other. But nothing 
of the kind. For cats can be bred up to live on oatmeal and milk 
with next to no meat; and a sheep hasbeonknown togct onvery 
comfortribly on a diet of port wi;ie and mutton chops ! Dogs, 
whose " natural " food in the wild state is of tbe animal kind, 
are undoubtedly much healthier (at any rate in the domestic 
alate) when kept on farinaceous substances with little or no 
meat, and indeed they take so kindly to a vegetable diet that 
they sometimes become perfect nuisances in a garden — eating 
strawberries, gooseberries, peas, itc. freely off the beds when 
tboy have once learned the habit. Any one In fact who h 
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kept many pets knows ivhat an astonishing varioty of food they 
may be made fo adopt, though each animal in the wild atjito 
has the moat Intensely narrow prejndicea on the suhject, and 
will perish rather than overstep the customs of its tribe. Thus 
pheasants will eat fern-roota in winter when snow covers the 
ground, but the grouse " don't oat fern-roots," and die in con- 
sequence. A wolf of an inquiring turn of mind would probably 
find strawberries and peas as good food as a dog does, but it 
is practically certain that any ordinary memher of the genus 
would perish in a garden full of the same if deprived of his 
cuBtoniary bones. 

All this seems to indiento wbat an immensely important 
part mere custom plays in the life of men and animals. The 
main part of the power which man acquires over the animals 
depends upon his establishing habits in them which once 
estnlilished they never think of violating : and the almost in- 
Buperabie nature of this force in animals throws back light on 
the part it plays in human life. 

Of couraa I am not contending in the above remarks upon 
food that there is no physiological ditFerenoe between a dog and 
a sheep in the matter of their digestive organs, and that the 
one ia not by the nature of iis body moro fitted for one kind 
of food than the other; but rather that we should not neglect 
the importance of mere habit in such matters. Custom 
changed first ; the cliango of physiological structure followed 
slowly after. What Lapponed was probably something liko 
this. Some tioae in the fur back past a group of animals, driven 
perhaps by necessity, took to hunting in packs in the woods ; 
it developed a modified physical structure in consequence, and 
special habits which in the course of time became deeply fiied 
iu the race. Another group saved its life by taking to graz- 
ing. GnLsB is poor food ; but it was the only chance this 
group had, and in time it got so ncoustomed to tuting grasa 
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that it could not imagiae any other form of diet, and at first 
would refusQ qvgd ojEtera wIigq placed in itB waj 1 Auotber 
group saw an opeuing in trees ; it developed a long neck and 
became the giraffe. But the fact that the giraffe lives on 
leaves, and the sheep on grass, and the wolf on animal miitter, 
and that custom ia in each so strong that at first the creature 
will refuse any other kind of diet, does not oE itself prove that 
that diet is the hest or moat physiologically suitable for it. In 
other words, it is an assumption to suppose that "adaptation 
to euviroument " is the sole or even the main factor in the con- 
stitution of well-marked varieties or genera; for this is to 
ne^ilect (among other things) the force of mere use or wont, 
which lids about the saoio import in race-growth that 
momentum has in dynamics ; and causes the race, once started 
in auy direction, to maintain its line of movement — and often 
in despite of its environment—even for thousands of years. 

Returning to man we see him enveloped in a myriad 
customs — local customs, class customs, race customs, family 
customs, religious customs ; customs in food, customs in cloth- 
ing, customs in furniture, form of habitation, induslrial pro- 
duction, art, social and municipal and national life, Im. ; and 
the question arises. Where is the grain of necessity which 
underlies it alM How much in each case ia due to a real 
fitness in nature, and how much to mere otiose habit ! The 
fii-st thing that meets my eye in glancing out of the window is 
a tile on a neighboring roof. Why are tiles made S-shaped 
in some localities and flat in others) Surely the conditions of 
wind and rain are much the same in all places. Perhaps far 
back there was a reason, but now nothing remains but — custom. 
Why do we sit on chairs instead of the floor, as the Japanese 
do, or on cushions like the Turk 1 It ia a custom, and perhaps 
it suits with our other customs. The more we look into our 
life and consider the immense variety of habit in every depart- 



i tneot of it — even under conditionB to all appeannoes exactly 
Bimilar — tha more are we impressed by the absence of any 
very serious Decesaityio the forms we ourselves are accustomed 
to. Eacb race, each class, each section of the population, eauL 
unit even, vauuts its own habits of life as superior to the 
rest, sa the only true and legitimate forma ; and peoples and 
cliisscs will go to war with each other in assertion of their own 
special beliefs and practices; but the question that rather 
presses upon the ingenuous and inquiring mind is, whether 
any of us have got hold of much true life at all t — whether we 
are not rathor mere multitudiuoUB varieties of caddis-worms 
shuffled up ia the cast-off skins and clothes and debris of those 
who haye gone before na, with very little vitality of our own 
perceptible within 1 How many times a day do we perform an 
action that is authentic and not a mere mechfluical piece of 
repetition 1 Indeed, if our various actions and practices were 
Buthcntio and flowing from the true necessity, perhaps we 
shouldn't quarrel with each other over them so often as we do. 
And then to cume to the subject of moi'als. These also are 
customs — divergent to the last degree among diffKreat races, 
at different times, or in different localities ; customs for which 
it is often difficult to fiud any grouud iu reason or the " fitness 
of things." Thieving is supposed to be diBoounteiianced among 
us, yet our present-day trade-morality sanctions it in a thou- 
sand differeat forms; and the respectable usurer (who can 
hardly be said to be other than a thief) takes a high place at 
the table of life. To hunt the earth for game has from time 
immemorial been considered the natural birthright and priv- 
ilege of man, until tlie landlord class (whom wicked Socialists 
now denounce 1) invented the crime of poaching and hanged 
laen for it. As to marringe customs, in different times and 
among different peoples, they have been simply innumerable. 
And here the sense of inviolability in each case is moat power- 




fill. The severest penalties, the most stringent public opinion, 
biting deep doirn into the individual conscience, enforce the 
varitius codes of Tarious times and places ; jet they all contra^ 
diet each other. Polygamy in one country, polyandry iu the 
next ; brother and sister marriage allowed at one time, mar- 
riage vith yourmother'a cousin forbidden at anolhcr; prostitution 
sacred in the teraplea of antiquity, trampled under foot in the 
guttere of our great eities of today ; monogamy respectable in 
one land, a mark of class- inferiority iu another ; celibacy 
flcomed by some sections of people, accepted as the highest state 
by others ; and ao on. 

What are ve to conclude from all this 1 Is it passible, once 
we have fairly faced tlie immense variety of human life in 
rrery department of arts, manners, and morals — a variety, too, 
existing in a vast number of cases under conditions to all io- 
tcnts and purposes quite similar — is it possible ever again to 
suppose tiiat the particular practices which ice are accustomed 
to are very much better (or, indeed, very much worse) than 
the particular practices which others are accustomed to I We 
have been born, as I said at first, iuto a sheath of custom which 
tiifolds us with our swaddling-olothea. When we begin to 
grow to manhood we see what sort of a thing it is which sur- 
rounds us. It is an old husk now. It dues not bear looking 
into ; it is rotten, it is iueousistent, it is thoroughly indcfeu- 
sible ; yet very likely we have to accept it. The caddia-wurm 
has grown to its lube and cannot leave it. A little spark of 
vitality amid a heap of dead matter, all it can do is to make 
its dwelling a little more couvenient in shape for itself, or (like 
the coral insect) to prolong its growth in the most favorable 
direction for those that come after. The tlnas, the caste, the 
locality, the ago in which we were boru has determined oup 
form of life, aitd in that form very likely we must remain. But 
a change has come over our minds. The vauntings of earlier 
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days we abandon. We, at any rate, are no better thaa any- 
body else, and at best, alas ! are only half alive. 

If tbese, then, are our conclusions, is it not with justice that 
children and early races keep so rigidly to the narrow path 
that custom has made for them 1 Have they not an instinc- 
tive feeling that to foi-sake custom ivovild be to launch out on 
a tmcklesa sea where life would cease to have any special pur- 
pose or direction, and morality would be utterly gulfod 1 Cus- 
tom for them is the line of their growth ; it is the coral-branub 
from the end of which the next insect builds ; it is tlie harden- 
ing bark of the tree-twig wbich determines the direction of the 
growing shoot. It may be merely arbitrary, this custom, but 
that they do not know ; its appeariince of tiuality and necessity 
may be quite illusive ; but tlie illusion is necessary for life, 
and the arbitrariness is just what makes one life different 
from another, Till he grotn lo manhood, the human being, he 
cannot do williout it. 

And when he grows to manhood, what then 1 Why he dies, 
and BO becomes alive. Tlie caddis- ily le ives his tube licbind 
and soars into the upper air ; the creature abandons its bar- 
nacle existence on the rock and swims at hirga in the sea. For 
it is just when we die to custom that, tor the first time, we 
rise into the true life of humanity ; it is just when we abandon 
all prejudice of our own superiority over others, and become 
convinced of our entire indereusibleness, that the world opens 
out with conu/itde faces in all diieotious ; and when we perceive 
how entirely arbitrary is tlie setting of our own life, that the ' 
whole structure collapses on which out aparlncss from others 
rests, and we puss easily and at once into the great ocean ol 
freedom and equality. 
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to-day the old world, overlaid with myriad customs now 
brouglit iuto obvious and open coullict with each other, ia 
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svidently preparing. The period of human infancy is coming 
b> aa end. Now cornea the time of manhood and true 
vttaUty. 

Possibly thia is a law of history, that nben man has run 
through erery variety of custom a time comea for him to be 
freed from it — that is, he uses it indifferently according to 
his requiiemeuts, and is no longer a slave to t ; all human 
practices find iheir use, and none are forbidden. At thia 
point, whenever reached, " morals " come to an end and 
humanity takes its place — that is to say, there is no Jonget 
any code of action, but the one object of all action ia the 
deliverance of the humau being and the establishment of 
ei^uality between oneself and another, the entry into a new 
life, which new life when entered into ia glad and perfect, 
because there ia no more any effort or straiu in it; but it is 
the recognition of oneself in others, eternally. 

Far as custom has carried man from man, yet when at last 
in the evcr-brancbiiig series the complete human being ia 
produced, it knows at once its kinship with all the ether 
forms. " I have pnssed my spirit in determination and 
compassion round the whole earth, and found only equals and 
lovers." More, it knows its kinship nith the anim^ils. It sees 
that it is only habit, an illusion of difference, that divides ; and 
it perceives after all that it is the same humsn creature that 
flies in the air, and swims in the sea, or walks biped upon tha 
land. 
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